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No. 220. 
Review of few Books. 


Graphical and Literary Illustrations o 
Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire ; with He- 
raldic and Genealogical Notices of the 
Beckford Family. By Joun Brit- 
ron, F. S. A., &c. 4to. London, 
1823. 

THE name of Mr. Britton is so inti- 

mately and so honourably connected 

with the Fine Arts and the antiquities of 
this country, that any work from his 
pen, or produced under his direction, 
never fails to excite considerable inter- 
est, and to ensure a due share of pa- 
tronage. It is on this ground that his 
‘Tllustrations of Fonthill’ have been 
eagerly expected, even when much of 
the interest of Fonthill has passed away, 
and curiosity been gratified to saticty. 
Mr. Britton, if we mistake not, is a 
native of Wiltshire, and hence the pride 
of local attachments and associations 
combine, with his love of the arts, to 
render his ¢ Illustrations of Fonthill’ as 
complete as possible; and although he 
does not himself seem perfectly satisfied 
with his work, yet he is, perhaps, the 

only person living who will discover a 

fault init. Weconfess we were never 

seized with the Fonthill mania, nor did 

we, last year, make The Literary Chro- 

nicle the direct or indirect medium of 
the puffs by which thousands were 
dragved from their homes, to inspect toys 
appointed for sale, and which sale wasaf- 
terwards postponed twelve months ; yet, 
though thus apparently indifferent, we 
were by no means insensible to the 
charms of Fonthill Abbey, or unac- 
quainted with this noble pile: but it 
was its noble halls—its architectural 
grandeur—that we admired, and not the 
egg-shell basons,’ the ‘ burnt-in blue 
dragon border fruit dishes,’ or the ele- 

Sant commodes or caskets which adorn 

Some of its rooms: and if Mr. Britton’s 

Work had contained ever so glowing a 

description of the furniture or china of 

onthill Abbey we should scarcely have 
oa It 5 but it is an elegant graphic 
iterary illustration of Fonthill, and 

Contains a 

famil 


With great care. 


genealogical account of the | 
y of its late proprietor, drawn up | 
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The embellishments are twelve in 
number, including an exquisite engrav- 
ing on wood, which represents a view 
of the whole western range of buildings 
as seen ata distance of three quarters 
of a mile. An engraved architectural 
and heraldic title-page displays the 
armorial bearings of the Beckfords in a 
novel and ingenious manner: it exhi- 
bits a singular variety of the embellish- 
ments of ecclesiastical urchitecture most 
harmoniously grouped, (if such an ex- 
pression can be used.) Of the other 
engravings our notice must be brief, 
since it is impossible, in mere descrip- 
tion, todo justice to a work of which its 
embellishments form its most attractive 
feature. 

Plate I. is a plan of the principal 
suite of apartments, showing their rela- 
tive situations and comparative dimen- 
sions. 

Plates II. UT. and LV. are views of 
Fonthill Abbey from different points. 

Plate V. is a distant view of the Ab- 
bey from an eminence to the south-west, 
and shews the undulating form of the 
crounds and the thick plantations that 
surround the house. 

Plate VI. a view of the hall. 

Plate VII. a view of four sides of the 
octagon. 

Plate VIII. view of part of King Ed- 
ward the Third’s gallery. 

Plate IX. view of the south end of 
St. Michael’s gallery. 

Plate X. one of the east oriel win- 
dows, with fire place beneath. 

The last two plates are most delicate- 
ly and exquisitely coloured. The en- 
craved title and the wood engraving, 
which form the eleventh and twelfth 
plates, have already been noticed. 
now proceed to Mr. Britton’s literary 
labours, whick we are glad to find are 
confined to Fonthill Abbey, and that 
only, avoiding those extraneous details 
which are too often mingled with such 
subjects. The genera! dimensions of 
Fonthill Abbey are as follow : 

‘The entrance-hall, sixty-eight feet long 
hy twenty-eight wide, and = seventy-eight 
high. Of this area, the stone stairs occ upy 
a space of sixteen feet eight inches by thirty 
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feet; area of the octagon is thirty-five feet 
in diameter by one bundred and twenty- 
eight feet in height; the circular staircase 
twelve feet six inches in diameter, with a 
large newel in the centre, two feet six 
inches, containing a chimney flue.  Ed- 
ward’s gallery is sixteen feet wide; and that 
of St. Michael thirteen feet seven inches, 
whilst the length of the whole 1s more than 
three hundred feet. The exterior measure- 
ments are two hundred and seventy feet 
from east to west, and three hundred and 
twelve feet from north to south; the ceutre 
tower is two hundred and seventy-six feet 
high from the floor to the top of the pinna- 
cles: the new building to the east is forty- 
seven feet in width, by ninety-five feet six 
inches high, to the top of the parapet, whilst 
the two octagonal turrets are one hundred 
and twenty feet high by twenty feet in dia- 
meter.’ 

It is well known that the former 
mansion of Fonthill was erected so. re- 
cently as by Alderman Beckford, father 
of the late proprietor, and that it was 
such as few persons would have doomed 
to be destroyed, but yet Mr. Beckford 
levelled it to the ground and erected 


the present building :— 

‘ Determined to produce an edifice un- 
common in design, and adorn it with splen- 
dour; knowing and properly appreciating 
the insatiable curiosity of the English, and 
that no common means would restrain it 
from breaking in upon domestic privacy, 
and encroaching on the regular occupation 
of artiticers and workmen, Mr. Beckford 
commenced his work by raising a high 
wall around a tract of land, about six miles 
in extent. This was guarded ty projecting 
railings on the top, in the manner of cihe- 
vaur de frise, and thus constituted a sort of 
fortified barrier. Large and strong gates, 
or, rather, double gates, were provided in 
this wall, at the different roads of entrance 
to the interior, At these gates were sta- 
tioned persons, who had strict and rigid or- 
ders not to admit a stranger. Thus pro- 
vided and protected, and after many other 
preparations had been made, the foundation 
of the present building was laid in the year 
1795. Avast number of mechanics and 


‘labourers were employed, to advance the 


works with rapidity. The peighbourtag 


| villages were thronged with inhabitants, and 
'a new village, or hamlet, was built to ac- 


commodate some of the new settlers. All 
around was activity and energy; whilst the 


| growing works of the edifice, as the scatfold- 
jaug and walls were raised above the sur- 
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rounding trees, excited the curiosity and 
speculations of the passing traveller, as well 
as . ¢ jahabitants of the neighbourhood. It 
wos generally interred, that something won- 
rOxTeSsS § for, as the inclosed 
inst the 


dertul was in 


nds were carefully guarded aga 


rr ou 


‘ 
achini noo stra ngers, these naturalls be- 
came the mo Wquisitive, and were the 
more vague sabian want, and marvellous 
vit tin, inferences and reports. To en- 


hance this surprise, and aiford new scope 
for this spiritof speculation, a novel scene 
was pre sented in the winter of 1800; during 
the dark and inclement season of November 
nud December, in that year, it ts related, 
that nearly five hundred men were succes- 
sively employe I, night and day, to expedite 
the works; and, inthe darksome and dreary 
wights of those moaths, they prosecuted 
their labours by torch and lamp-light. The 
prospect of an illumimated edifice, as seen 
from a distance, with flitting lights and busy 
workmen, must have produced a singular 
and mysterious effect.’ 

These exertions were made for the vi- 
sit of Lord Nelson to Fonthill, the ac- 
count of which Mr. Britton quotes from 
the * Gentleman's Mavazine.’ ‘The sce- 
nery around Fonthill is all of a charac- 
ter, to give imcreased beauty to the 
grandeur of the abbey. Among the 
most attractive features in the abbey- 
grounds are the American plantations, 
near the bottom of a hill, directly south 
of the abbey, and onthe bank of Bittern 

Lake: — 

* All visitors must be delighted with this 
spot in tine weather; for here grows in ‘p- 
parent native wildne ss, almost every kind of 
the American flowering shrub andtree. The 
magnolia, azalia, rhododendron- -ponticum, 

coccineas aurantina, coccinca-major-flam- 
nea, rosa-carolinensis, calicauthus-foridus, 
angelica, robinia-latitolia, with different spe- 
cles of andromeda, abound here: and, in 
the flowering season perfume the air with 
their spicy efiluvia ; 
‘ While groves of Eden, vanish’d now so long, 
Live in description and look green in song.’ 
The luxuriance of the shrubs and trees in 
this part of the grounds, the wildness of some 
spots contrasted with the smoothness and 
softness of others, the shape and undefined 
borders of the jake, all conspire to render it 
interesting to every person ; but more pe- 
culiarly so to the artist and botanist. <A 
profusion of English and foreign heaths are 
planted on the sides of the paths. In a 
deep hollow, apparently the crater ofa vol- 
cauo,isa lake, which, though of small extent, 

is a fine feature of the grounds, whether 

viewed from the abbe y; from various stations 
among the woods, or from different parts of 
itsbanks. The latter are skirted and fringed 
with woods, whose pendant branches hang 
over, are retlectad in, and kiss the rippled 
wave. VTlocks ot wi ld ducks, cootes, Xc. 

with the long necked heron, abound here in 
ail seasons, aud serve at once to diversity 
and give interest to the scene. Ina narrow 
de!!, at the southern extremity of this lake, is 
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a large wheel, with attached hydraulic ma- 
chines for fore ing water up the hill to Sup 
ply the house 

Mr. Britto: mn does not 
into a deseription of ing hill Abbe 
but, indeed, ‘the sul bye has been so 
hacknied by auction nae ‘puffs or other 
ways, that it 1s only in reference to Mr, 
Britton’s engravings that his dé scription 

can properly be judged. A memoir of 
the family of the Beckfords, with nine 
genealogical tables, ex hibiting the triple 
de ‘scent “from royalty of Mr. Bec kford, 
follow the description. by these we 
learn that this gentleman is desc ended, 
in various ways, from Edward I., Ed- 
ward III., the House of Lancaster, and 
the House of Stuart. Of the classical 
taste of Mr. Beckford, his splendid man- 
sion furnishes good evidence; of his 
genius and literary talents, his ¢ Vathek’ 
is sufficient proof: we shall, however, 
quote two short poems from Mr. Beck- 
ford’s pen, which Mr. Britton has intro- 
duced in hie Illustrations :— 

cA PRAYER. 

‘Like the low murmur of the secret stream, | 

Which through dark alders winds its shaded 


co very etady 


»*) 
aaa 


way, 
My suppliant voice is heard:—ah! do not 
deem 


That on vain toys T throw my hours away. 


‘In the recesses of the forest vale, 

On the wild mountain,—on tlic verdant sod, 
Where the fresh breezes of the morn prevail, 

I wander lonely, communing with God. 


‘When the faint sickness of a wounded heart 
Creeps in cold siudderings through my sink- 
ing frame, 
I turn to thee,—that holy peace impart 
Which sootues the invokeis of thy 
nome. 


awful 


¢O all pervading Spirit !—sacred beam! 
Parent of life and light!—eternal power ! 
Grant me through obvious clouds one transient 
gleam 
Of “thy bright essence in my dying hour.’ 


‘THE LAST DAY. 
© Dies ira, dies illa ! 
‘Hark! heard ye not that deep appalling 
sound ? 
Tremble!—for, lo, the vex’d, the affrighted 
ground, 
Heaves strong in dread convulsion; streams of 
fire 
Burst from the vengeful sky—a voice of ire 
Proclaims, *¢ Ye guilty, wait your final doom : 
No more the silent refuge of the tomb 
Shall screen your crimes, your frailties. 
science reigns,— 
Earth needs no other sce a re ;—what remains 
Beyond her fated lin its, di ure not tell :— 
Eternal Justice! Judgment! Heaven! Hell?” 


We now take our leave of Mr. Brit- 
ton’s * Illustrations of Fonthill,’ a work 
which, on account of its graphic beau- 
ties, will reeommend itself to the lovers 
of taste, if indeed his long list of sub- 
scribers have not exhausted all the co- 
pies; and if this be the case there 1s no 


Con- 





ss 
new edition to look forward to, since 
Mr. Britton, from a delicate feeling of 
honour to his subseribers, has yle ided 
to that worse than gothie custom of de. 


facing several of his piate Ss. It isa 
pron noting the 4j] 


strange way of iberal 
irts to limit the possession of them to a 
few,—a species of aristocratic barbarism 
decidedly opposed to the liberal spirit of 
the age, and which cannot be tooseverely 
condemned. For ourselves, we should 
not think our copy of Mr. Britton’s ele. 
cant work the less valuable, if the num. 
ber printed had been three times the 
quantity that itis: nor do we conceive 
any injustice would be done to sub. 
scribers when their copies are secured 
while the plate is in the most perfect 
condition. 
H+} >= 

A Memoir of Central India, including 

Malwa and hadjowang Provinces. With 

the History, and coyrors [lustrations, 

of te past wind present Condition of 
that Couniry, By MAson-GENERAL 
Sin Joun MAnicotm, G C, B,, 
K. L. S. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1127, 
London, 1823. 
Tre British government has been very 
fortunate in the officers that have been 

ent to our vast empire in India; they 
ee not only been men of great mili- 
tary talent, able statesmen, and of 
the strictest honour and fidelity, but 
many of them have possessed literary at- 
tainments of the highest order, which 
they have employed in making us better 
acquainted with this mi shty portion of 
the British empire. Indeed it 1s to Bri- 
tish officers alone, or nearly so, that we 
are indebted for the historical and geo- 
eraphical accounts we possess of British 
India : : as well as for a knowledge of 
the arts and sciences of the Hindoos, and 
of the languages of the several nations 
into which Hindos stan is divided, Our 
viceroys have, of late years, been as ac- 
tive in promoting the liberal sciences 
as in extending or consolidating our 
power; and literary and scientific s0- 
cieties have been formed, which bid 
fair to rescue from oblivion a valuable 
portion of oriental literature. 

To such of our readers as are ac- 
quainted with Sir John Malcolm’s His- 
tory of Persia, it is unnecessary to Say 
one word on his literary talents, or to 
point out the qualifications he possesses 
for a work like the present. The very 
high price of the History of Persia ex 
cluded it from general perusal, hence It 
may be necessary to state, that General 
Malcolm is one of the most elegant, an 
at the same time one of the most ac 
curate historians that ever wrote on In- 
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dia; he is rich in facts, of which he 
makes a valuable use, and he spares 
no research in order to make himself 
fully master of his subject. His oppor- 
tunities have been particularly favour- 
able, and he has improved them to the 
pest advantage. His present work is the 
result of actual investigation, while he 
had the military and political charge of 
Central India, and he assures us, in his 
preface, that ‘ during the four years he 
filled that station, his own attention and 
that of the able public officers under Ins 
authority, were directed to the object of 
collecting materials for the illustration 
of its past and present condition.’ These 
he formed into a ¢ Report,’ which was 
transmitted to Calcutta, where it was 
printed by order of government. Seve- 
ralcopies were sent to England, and co- 
yious extracts from it appeared in all 
the periodicals, This Report, drawn up 
amidst the hurry of other duties, forms 
the ground-work of the present Memoir, 
which, however, contains much new and 
original matter. 

Placed in a situation which enabled 
him to observe all ranks of the natives 





of India, at a period when peculiar cir- 
cumstances tended to bring every virtue 
and vice that belonged to individuals or 
communities into prominent action, he 
has been anxious to convey the informa- 
tion he had collected to the European 
public. He has not entered into criti- 
cal comparisons between the habits, 
privileges, and conditions of the inhabi- 
tants of Central India, and of those of 
other parts of the vast continent ; though 
he has given us an able essay on the 
British power in the east, pointing out 
how far it has been affected by the late 
conquests, and giving his opinion, found- 
ed on no ordinary degree of experience 
and observation, as to the system of ad- 
ministration best adapted to Central 
India, and the countries similarly si- 
tuated. 

In addition to his own labours, Sir 
John Malcolm has derived much valua- 


ble assistance from his professional com-| 


rades. An excellent map of Central In- 
dia, compiled from original and authen- 
ic materials under his direction, has 
been furnished by Licutenant Gibbings. 
Capt. Dangerfield has supplied a report 
on the geology of Central India, and 
Mr. W. Hamilton, author of a * De- 
scription of Hindostan,’ which was fa- 


vourably noticed in the 63d and subse- | 


quent number of The Literary Chroni- 
cle, has digested a geographical index | 
ol the provinces, Cities, and towns, | 
mentioned in the Memoir. | 


ln reviewing this work, we shall, in! native princes, and obsers 
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the first instance, pass over the whole 
of Sir John Malcolm’s Memoir, to no- 
tice his last chapter, which is devoted 
to reflections on the condition of the 
British power in Central India, and to 
some observations on our power gene- 
rally. He says:— 

‘ It appears of essential importance that 
the great change which has taken place in 
the British empire in the east should be 
fully understood. We have been reluctantly 
compelled, by events far beyond our power 
to control, to assume the duties of lord pa- 
ramount of that great continent; and it is 
now contessed by all, that our dominion can 
rest upon no secure basis but the general 
tranquillity of India. 

‘Our present condition is one of apparent 
repose, but full of danger. With the means 
we had at our command, the work otf force 
was comparatively easy: the liberality of 
our government gave grace to conquest, and 
men were for the moment satisfied to be at 
the feet of generous and humane conquerors. 
Wearied with a state of continued warfare 
and anarchy. the loss even of power was 
hardly regretted: baleyon days were anti- 
cipated, and men prostrated themselves in 
hopes of elevation, All these impressions, 
made by the combined cilects of power, hu- 
manity, aud fortune, were improved to the 
utmost by the character of our first mea- 
The agents of government were goc- 
nerally individuals who had acquired a name 
ji the scene in which they were employed : 
they were unfettered by rules, and their acts 
were adapted to sor the the passions, and 
accord with the habits and prejudices, of 
those whom they had to conciliate or to re- 
duce to obedience. Gut there are many 


causes which operate to make a period like 


sures. 


! } : ; } os . . ’ +}: ’ ’ 
i this one oi short duration ; and thit change 


to a colder system of policy, and the intro- 


duction of laws and reeulations mito 


Our 
countries minediately dependent upon us, 
naturally excite ayvitation and alarm. It ts 
the hour in which men awake from a dream. 
Pisvust and discontent succeed to terror 
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aud all who had enroved rank or iInhachce, 


see nothing but a system dooming them to 
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sway; towards the native states, he ob- 

v alike avoid the mi- 
nute and vevatious interference, which 
counteracts the purpose for which we 
maintain them in existence, by lessen- 
ing their power, and consequently their 
utility; and that more banteful course, 
which, satisfied with thei 
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crease of territory will, in spite of all 
our efforts, come too rapidly ; but to be 
at all safe, the march must be gradual 
towards a crisis which cannot be con- 
templated without alarm.’ With re- 
gard to * Central India,’ our author re- 
commends that it should have a resident 
lheutenant-governor possessing the high- 
est powers, but subject to the diversion 
and control of the supreme government, 
The great difficulty in ihe admuinistra- 
tion is,x—how far we should introduce our 
own rules and laws, or yield to the 
principles and prejudices of those we 
govern :— 
— ©1f our system is in advance of the com- 
inunity, if it is founded on principles they 
do not comprehend, and has torms and 
usages adverse to their habits and feelings, 
we shall experience no adequate return of 
contidence and allegiance. To secure these 
results, Wwe must associate ourselves with our 
subjects. We could never have conquered 
India without the assistance of the natives 
of that country, and by them alone can we 
preserve it. Our actual condition makes 
this necessity more imperative. We are 
not called upon to lower ourselves to their 
standard, but we must descend so far trom 
the real or supposed eminence ou which we 
stand, as to induce them to accompany us In 
the work of improvement. Great and be- 
neficial alterations in society, to be com- 
plete, must be produced within the society 
itself; they cannot be the mere fabrication 
of its supertors, or of a few who deem thein- 
selves enlightened,’ 

As a first step, Sir John recommends 


that we adopt and restore the courts of 


Punjayet, of which we have the follow- 
ing brief notice:— 

‘ Punjayets, though common in all parts 
of Central ludia, have ditered in their form 
in every province. In some large cities, 
men whom the voice of the people had 
raised into consequence, as their detenders 
agaist misrule, were the mokhs, or presi- 


dents, and the leading members of the Pun- 
‘the num- 
as circumstances de- 
inanded, but there were always certain men 


j: yetcourt of associated judges. 
bers were mcreased 
from whom this duty Wis expected ; Who 
devoted themselves to it, and who looked 
to a reward inan augmentation of personal 
influence and reputation. This they tre- 
quently gained, and the applause and at- 
tachment of their fellow-citizens were al- 
ways greatest when they were successtul 
aids to good rule, or courageous opponents 
of bad. Their power of being the latter 
was verv considerable. A recent mstance 
occurred of a respected president of a Pun- 
jayet, determining, from his sense of an un- 
just measure, toleave a town; aud between 
two and three hundred of its wealthy cili- 
followed his example, that 
s stopped in its career, and 


Se eee 
fens so decidedly 


oppression wi 
compel d to concilite, by concession, an 


offended judge. In small towns and vil- 


lages, the Punjayet is composed of men or 
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Sir John recommends a restoration o! 


this court, and he says, ‘it is rare 
that any native of India living under it 
can suffer injury or wrong; but still 


more rare that he can be encouraged or 
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elevated bv favour or distinction.’ He | 


recommends three several 
Punjayet; one for arbitrating disputes 
—a second for civil causes, and a third 
for criminal causes. In conclusion, our 
author observes,— 


courts ot 


The history of Malwa is involved in 
darkness and fable; after the Mahome- 
dan conquest, it exhibited nothing but 
a series of troubles, and nearly lost its 
rank as a distinct division of ancient In- 
dia. As an instance of what Baillie 
Mucklethriit would call ¢ the mutability 


of human attairs,’ we may mention that 


‘Many of the sentiments which have | 


been stated in this work, and particularly in 
the last chapter, may be questioned by those 
who have not yetlearned the wide distinction 
that exists between the British and Indian 
governments. It is quite impossible to im- 
part the rights and the privileges of the one 
to the other without an entire change in its 
condiuon, That it is our duty to ditfuse 
knowledge and truth, none will deny; but 
it is also our most imperative duty to exer- 
cise our best judgment as to the mode in 
which these blessings shall be diffused, so as 
to render them beneficial. Nor must we 
be diverted for one moment from our object 


by the clamour of those who, from only half 


understanding this great subject, seek to in- 
terest popular opimion and national pride 
and prejudices on the side of systems of spe- 
culative returm and rash innovations, as 
crude as they are dangerous. The relation 
of the natives of India to the English is that 
of a conquered people to its conquerors. 


~ Since we obtained sovereignty over them, 


we have greatly ameliorated their condition, 
and all rational means have been employed 
to promote their happiness, and to secure to 
them the benetits of good government. By 
premature efforts to accelerate the progress 
of the blessings it is our hope to impart, we 
shall not only hasten our own downfall, but 


replunge the natives of India into a state of 


greater anarchy and misery than that from 
which we relieved them. Let us, theretore, 
calmly proceed in a course of gradual im- 
provement; and when our rule ceases, for 
cease it must (though probably at a remote 
period), as the natural consequence of our 
success in the diffusion of knowledge, we 
shall, as a nation, have the proud boast that 
we have preferred the civilization to the 
continued subjection of India. When our 
power is gone, our name will be revered; 
tor we shall leave a moral monument more 
noble and imperishable than the hand of 
man ever constructed,’ 

Central India, by which appellation 
Malwa and the contiguous provinces are 
designated in the official records of the 
supreme government, comprises terri- 
tory from twenty-one to twenty-five de- 
crees north latitude, and fron seventy- 
three to eighty east longitude. The de- 
scription of the geography, soil, climate, 
and productions, we pass over, merely ob- 
serving that, of the vegetable produc- 
ions of Malwa, the poppy for opium 1s 


Sir John Malcolm, when appointed to 
the command in Central India, fitted up 
one of the old palaces in Malwa for a 
residence during the hot weather: it 
was not only necessary to clear away 


‘the bushes and briars with which its 


rooms were overgrown, but a tigress 


‘and two cubs were driven oft by the 








workmen, from the den into which they 
had converted one of the subterranean 
chambers of this once proud palace of 
kings. 

The invasion of Malwa by the Mah- 
rattas is dwelt on at some length; but 
to come to more modern times, we find 
the Mahratta chieftains, Holkar and 
Sindia, among the principal despoilers 
of Malwa :— 

‘Anund Row, after some vain efforts to 
preserve his territories, died, His power 
devolved on his widow, Meenah Bhye. ‘This 
princess was pregnant when her husband 
died, and fearing the desigus of Moraree 
Row, an illegitimate son of Jeswunt Row 
Puar, who had formed a party at Dhar, she 
went to Mandoo, where she was delivered 
of a son called Ramchunder Row Puar. 
This event gave strength to her cause ; and 
the commandant of the fort of Dhar remain- 
ing faithful, obliged Moraree Row to have 
recourse to deceit. Meenah Bhye was per- 
suaded by his professions of obedience and 
attachment, to come to the capital ; but, in- 
stead of being permitted to proceed to the 
fort, was compelled to occupy a place in the 
town, where she was immediately besieged 
by the troops of her enemy, who even ‘at- 
tempted to burn the house* in which she 
and her adherents lived. But her spirit was 
not to be subdued. While this contest was 
carrying on, she exchanged her child with 
that of a peasant’s wife, and, keeping the 
latter, she instructed the woman to carry 
the young raja to the fort, » hich was ettected 
during the night. Moraree Row, the mo- 
ment he discovered what had occurred, 
threatened vengeance; but the exulting mo- 
ther told him he might wreak his rage on her 
as he pleased,—she was indifferent, now the 
prince who represented the family was be- 








* ‘] listened with pleasure when at Dhar, in 
December, 1818, to the animated detail which 
Meenal Bhye gave me of those events. ‘* Ask 
Bappoo Raghunauth,” she said, “and others 
who are near you, what advice they gave me, 
when the house in which I lived was ready to 
be enveloped in flames. They intreated me to 

y; but I told them I would remain where 
my honour required 1 should, and if the pur- 
pose of my enemy was accomplished, it would 


the principal, and that of this drug, } bea suttee (self-sacrifice) worthy of my late 
350,0uU lbs. are annually produced. 


husband,’ 


a 
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She had sent the com. 
mandant a message, imploring him to defend 
her son to the last, and to be heedless of her 
fate. Moraree Low, after an unsuccess/ul 
attempt to take the furt, fled upon hearing 
that a body of troops from Guzerat were 
hastening to the relief of Meenah Bhye, 
lhe desperate condition of the principality 
had led the regent princess to apply every 
where for ad. Sindia (in spite of his 
having been the principal despoiler) was so- 
licited to save the legitimate heir from ruin, 
ine British government was courted, through 
the resident at Baroda, to interpose its pro- 
tection. But it did not suit the convenience 
or policy of these states to interfere. The 
entreaties, danger, and spirited exertions of 
Meenah Bhye, at Jast interested her rela- 
tions and friends in Guzerat so far, that a 
force under Succaram Chimnajee was sent 
to her support.’ 

Sir John Malcolm gives detailed ac- 
counts of the families of Sindia and 
Holkar. Another distinguished female, 
in addition to the one we have named, 
was Alia Bhye; she had a son named 
Mallee Row, whose death was very mes 
lancholy :— 

‘He had been always considered of weak 
and unsettled intellect, but no symptom of 
positive insanity had appeared before he 
came to the head of the government, when 
every action displayed it. His conduct was 
at first more marked by extremes of folly 
than of guilt. The life of Lis mother was 
devoted to acts of charity and benevolence, 
and she was particularly kind to Brabmins, 
This tribe became objects of Mallee Row’s 
malicious ridicule. It was « common usage 
with him to place scorpions in clothes and 
slippers that he gave them; he also put 
these venomous reptiles in pots filled with 
rupees, which he invited the holy mendi- 
cants to take; and, when their eager cupi- 
dity caused thei to be stung, his joy was 
as excessive as the grief of the pious Alia 
Bhye, who used to lament aloud her hard 
destiny, in having a perfect demon horn to 
herasason. The avowed sentiments of his 
wickedness, and his incapacity for govern- 
ment, have given rise to a report, that this 
admirable woman hastened the death of her 
own offspring. Every evidence proves this 
to be false, and his death is referred by all 
that have been interrogated (and among 
them many were on the spot when it oc- 
curred) to the same cause. [He had slain, in 
a jealous fury, an embroiderer, who, he be- 
lieved, had formed an intimacy witha female 
servant of his family. The innocence of the 
man was established, and remorse for the 
crime brought on so severe a paroxysm ol 
madness in Mallee Row as to alarm all tor 
his lite. It isa confirmed belief with many 
of the natives of India, that departed spirits 
have, on some occasions, the power ot 
seizing upon, and destroying the living. It 
was rumoured, that the embroiderer was 4 
man with supernatural power, that he warned 
Maliee Row not to slay him, or he would 
take terrible vengeance; and the ravings ot 
the latter were imputed tothe person he ha 


yond his power. 
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murdered, and who, according to their pre- 
posterous | belief, now haunted him in the 
furm of a jin, or demon. Alia Bhye, satis- 
fed of this fact, used to sit days and nights 
by the bed of her afflicted son, holding r COomn- 
munion, as she thought, with the spirit that 
posse .ssed him, and who spoke to her through 
his organs. She shed tears in abundance, 
and passed whole hours in prayer. In the 
hope of soothing the demon, she offered to 
build a temple to the decensed, and to set- 
tle an estate upon his family, if he would 
only leave her son. But all was vain ;—a 
voice still seemed to answer, ‘* He slew me 
innocent, and [ will have his hfe.” Such is 
the popular tale of the death of Mallee Row; 
an event that only merits notice as cone 
nected with the history of Ala Bhye, whom 
it compelled to come forward to save from 
ruin the interests of the family she repre- 
sented, and to exhibit in the person of a 
female, that combined talent, virtue, and 
energy, which made her, while she lived, a 
b lessing to the country over which she ruled, 
and has associated her memory with every 
plan of improvement, and Just g vyoverninent 
in the province of Malwa.’ 

: It i Is not common with the Llindus. (un- 
less in those provinces where they have 
learnt the degrading usage from their Maho- 
medan conquerors) to contine females, or to 
compel them to wear veils. ‘The Mahrattas 
of rank (even the Brahmins) have, with few 
exceptions, rejected the custom, which is not 
prescribed by any of their religious institu- 
tions. Alia Bhye, therefore, ‘offended no 
prejudice, when she took upon herself the 
direct management of affairs, and sat every 
day tora considerable period in open Durbar, 
transacting business. Her first principle of go- 
vernment appears to have been moderate as- 
sessment, and an almost sacred respect for 
the native rights of village otlicers and proprie- 
turs of lands. She heard ev ery complaint in 
person, and although she continually referred 
causes to courts of equity and arbitration, and 
to her ministers, for settlement, she was al- 
ways accessible; and sostrong was hersense 
of duty, on all points connected with the dis- 
tribution of Justice, that she is represented 
as nut only patient but unwearied in the in- 
vestigation of the most insignificant causes 
when appeals were made to her decision. 

‘Aware of the partiality which was to 
be expected from information supplied by 
members and adherents of the Holkar family, 
regarding Alia Bhye, facts were collected 
from other quarters to guard against the 
impressions, which the usual details of ber 
administration are calculated to make. It 
Was thought the picture had been over- 
charged with bright colours, to bring it more 
info contr; ast with the opposite system that 
has since prevailed in the countries she 
formerly governed 3 but, although enquiries 
have been made among all ranks and classes 
nothing has been discovered to diminish the 
euloviuins, or rather blessings, which are 
poured forth whenever her name is men- 
tioned. The more, indeed, enquiry is pur- 
nee, the more admir: ition is excited; but 
‘appears above all extraordinary, how she 
iad cutal and bodily powers to go through 
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with the labours she imposed upon herself, 


sixty, when she died, were unremitted. 
The ‘hours gained from the affairs of the 
state were all given to acts of devotion and 
charity ; anda deep sense of religiun appears 
to have strengthened her mind in the per- 
formance of her worldly duties. She used 
to say, that she ‘* deemned herself answe r 
able to God tor every exercise ot power ; 
and in the full spirit ofa pious and benevo- 
lent mind was wont to exclaim, when urged 
by her ministers to acts of extreme severity, 
* fet us mortals beware how we destroy 
the works of the Almighty.” 

‘From a very minute narrative, which 
has been obtained of Alia Bhye’s daily vecu- 
pations, it appears, that she rose one hour 
before daybreak to say her morning prayers, 
and perform the custom: ry ceremoies. She 
then heard the sacred volumes of her faith 
read for a fixed period, distributed alms, and 
gave food, in person, to a number of Brah- 
mins. Her own breakfast was then brought, 
which was always of vegetable diet ; for, al- 
though the rules of her tribe did not require 
it, she had forsworn animal food. After 
breakfast she again went to prayers, and 
then took a short repose; after rising from 
which, and dressing herself, she went about 
two o’clock to her Durbar, 
she usualiy remained till six in the evening, 
and when two or three hours had been devo- 
ted to religious exercises and a frugal repuast, 
business recommenced about nine o'clock, 
and continued until eleven, at which hour she 
retired to rest. 
by prayer, abstinence, and labour, 
by religious tasts and festivals (of which she 
public emergencies,’ 


lage to a wealthy city, was always regarded 
by her with partic ular consideration. “Many 
extraordinary Instances of her maternal re- 
gard for its inhabitants are narrated. ‘Tuka- 
jee Holkar, when encamped near it with the 


a rich banker who died without children. 
The wife of the deceased hastened to Mby- 
sir, where she implored relief of Alia Bhye. 
Her story was listened to; a dress, which 
confirmed her as sole mistress of the house 
and property of her husband, was bestowed 
upon her; and Tukajee mstantly received 
an order i march a shert distance trom In- 
dore, and not to molest her city with unjust 
exactions. A ready obedience to the man- 
date made amends tor the error of Tukajee, 
while the occurrence more endeared Alia 
Bhye to atown where her name is to this day 
not only reve red, but adored.’ 
4 (To be continued.) 
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meemosye of Phillip de Comines. 

WiTHOUT ’ proce eding any farther in a 
formal review of this excellent work,w 


think we may quote a few passages al 
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will form a pleasing page in this week’s 





Literary Chronicle. Our Cxtracts relate 


and which from the age of thirty to that of 


This course of life, marked | 
knew 


» sent for, tor [ was gone Argen- 
little variation, except what was oeonsinned | should be sent for, tor [ was gone to Argen 


| ton, about ten leagues off: 


was very observant ») and the occurrence of 


army, had desired (at the instigation of some | 
interested persons) to share in the wealth of 





| alii, vet, Darn 





or court, where | 


‘ Indore, which she had raised from a vil- | 





/ at the table, 


gre: it reputi ition, 


‘and his senses: he fit 





tat v 
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to the indisposition of Louis XI. and to 
the strange fancies with which it was at- 
tended :— 


‘In the year 1479, inthe month of March, 
a truce was concl laded between the two 
princes > though the king was very solicitous 
tor a peace, especially in those places lL have 
mentioned, which would have proved very 
advantayeous tur lus affairs. He began now 
to decline in his age, and to be subject to 
infirmity, and as le was sitting at dinner one 
day at Forges, near Chynon, he was seized 
on a sudden with a fit that took AWAY lies 
speech. Those about hin 
him from the table, held him to the fire, 
shut up the windows, and though he endea- 
voured to get to them tor the benefit of the 
they would 
March, 
ohm atter 


who were LOOK 


it forthe best, 
not sulfer him to stir. It was in 
1479, when this fit seized up 
this manner, which deprived him of his 
emory. It 
; to be 


speech, understanding, and om 
was your fortune, my Lord of Vienne, 
present at that time, and act the part of a 
physician; tor having ordered tim a glyster, 
and caused the widows to be opened to 
fresh air, he came a little to 
recovers d lis speech 


give hin 
himself imumediately, 
and hissenses in some measure, aud mount- 
Ing On horseback, he returned to Forzees, 
for he was taken with this fit in a small 
Villaze about a quarter of a league off, 
whither he went to hear mass. He was di- 
livently attended, and made signs for every 
thing he wanted: among other things, he 
desired the othicial of ‘Tours to come and 
take his coutession, aud made signs that he 


upon my return 
[ found him at the table, and with him 
Monsieur Adam Fumee, (physician to the 
late King Charles, 
the requests, ) and one 
another plysician. tle made signs that | 
should he in his chamber; fe understood 
little that was said to him, aud his words 
were not intelligible ; but he felt no manner 
of pain. I waited on him above a month 
and in his chamber 
the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, which 
I took for a great honour, and it gave me 
At the end of two or 
three d: iys, he began to recover lis speech 
ied nobody uuder- 
stood him so clearly as goon and, there- 
fore, would hi ive me always to attend him.’ 


Monsieur Claude, 


‘He was jealous ot nothing so much as 
the loss of his regal authority, which was 
then very great; and he would not sauder 
hits comman ls to be disobeved in the most 
trivial point. Ou the other hand, he re- 
membered that bis tather, King Charles, in 
the last tit ot which he died, took a taney 
that his courtiers bad a mind to poison hun, 
to make way fur lis son; and it made so 
deep an impression upou him, that he re- 
tused to eat; 
and all the chief of his favourites, it 
vail be torced; 
atter a vyreat deliberation, thev torced vic- 
tuals down his throat, upon which violence 
he died, Kisg Lous hav ng always cou 


a0 } by tne ae dvi e ot huis ply- 
Sicialls, 


was concluded he sh and so, 


and at prescnut master of 


as Oue of 
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demned that way oft proceeding, took it very 


‘ ; 
hbeimousiv that they should use’ ay violens < 


vith bidtie, and vel he pre tended tou be more 


aay thon he Was; for the wrearl mpatter that 
moved lum was an appre heusion that the y 


would govern him ia every thing else, and 


pretond he was untit for the administration 
S »* ° . 

fpuohie 2 hairs, by reason ol thie 11) he x lity 

G1 1S S€lioes. 


Louis was much afraid of lus sub- 
“ : 
jccis, and LOOK Various pred LdudiIons tor 


his personal safety, which he thought 


an wnecrea i— 
} ’ . 
‘int inst place, nobody was admitted 
{>| } ’ Pm | . 
fF tessts cl i Pie Cavbiicl Se Lilt place 


where he nent bya list If.) Lathe hiis domestic 
crvants, and hits ir hers, which were to tj 
handre I, SUOite of whi ct) kept Coustuait 
erurd at the ev ite, While others watkhed cor 
Wnuaily about to prevent its being surprised 
No lord hor person oi quakity Was per it- 
ted to he in the castle, nor to enter with 
enny of bis reuanu 
tthe Lord de Beaujeu, the 
present Duke of bourbon, who was his sun- 
tu-law. Jtound about the castle of Ples 


he caused a 


Lhein Come mn. bu 


lattice, or ten mile, to be set 
Hi, Spikes Of Iron planted in che wad 
kind of ero vs-feet vith sew ral prorlitts, to 
be paced aioe thy ditch, wherever ther 


vils a pos LORIEV for ative person to center. 


' 
} Loa” of a ae : oi 
to be made all of thick don, and ti 
: . , 
holes, out Of wiited: they panto tat SigOC atl Gaeir 
; “Fr wa em oa _ ar 
pecastlhe, aha Walch Were Very Obie, ana 


Cust above twonuty thousand tranes, hiawhich 
he } laced lorty Ot ils CrOsS-DOWS, Wilts Were 
to be pon the guard might and diay, with 
orders to let ily pou any mail that offered to 
come near before the opening of the gate in 
the morning. Lie also persuaded yin scab 
tliat his subjects would be trae y fond of 
ana taking the 


adimupistration of «affairs upon themselves 


divesting hum of lis power, 


1 1 
when thev saw their oF PPOPrLUIty 3 and, itl- 


deed, there were some persons about the 
COUT that consulted tovetber how they 
tryierhat ,etImN, and despats }) thoseuafiurs ve bane h 
at present hung in suspense; but they durst 
not attempt uy and they act ys for 
the King had provided acatst every thing 
[fle ofte tt cha ood {ih 
‘Chamber, aud all the 


“d wisely 


ventlemen of his bed- 
rest of lis servants, al- 
that not! Lyer WAS 1TEOE delelttul to 
nature than novelty, Por conversation, he 


only . -f so ty bay oryned tt - 
§ hay RCP he oT LWO Wie , hui, cLlaGia Lilo ( Cai 
. i 


mterior coudition, and of be vreal reputa- 


tion: who, if they had been wise, nicht well | 
think, as soon as be was dead, the best they 
could expect would be to be turned out of 
all their employments 3 nid so it PRAEpI EDA bed, 
‘Those persons never uceuaiut doh with 


anv thing that was sent or writ t 
less it conecrned the prescervall DD of thie 
state, and a lence of the | 
concerned not himsell for any Linlie Out to 
hive quetiy and }). iceably with stil Wek. 
He eave his physician ten thousand crowns 
at month, and within the space of tiv 
months he received of bis imap TV ihtrery ¢ 
hitw-toul thousand. bier ads Th nispsecd bare 


enmdowtraei lu bin Cimuech, ! Pil Wadlevei 


Nor, deed, acl can of 
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made o ocd: for they were thought to have 
had too much already,’ 

‘Amoug men renowned tor devotion and 
sanctuty of lite, he sent into Calabria for one 
friar Robert, whom, tor the holiness and pu- 
ritv ot conversation, the king called the 
‘“Toly Man.” and i ly. hj i 

oly vial, andin honour to filin oul pre- 


} 


sent kine erected a monastery at Plessis-du- 


Parc, in compensation for the chapel near 


Picssis, at the end of the bridge. ‘This her- 
Mit, at the ave of twelve years, Was pul into 
a hole in arock, where he lived three and 
forty years and upwards, lili the king sent 
for him by the steward of his household, in 
LPaurento, the 
this hermit 


the colbpany ol the Prince of 
hang ot Naple $5 Sul). but 
ould Wot stir wich rut 1eave froin hiis hioli- 
Hess, cu from his king, which was vreat 
discretion In a ian so iexpericuced in the 
allairs of the worid as he was. tie bulit two 
churches in the place where he lived; he ne- 
ver eal ilesh, lish, CLUS, nail, Or any thing 
causte- 

rity of tite; and truly never saw any man 
nor gut of whose mouth the 
bioly Gost did more manifestly speak ; for 
le was illiterate, and no scholar, aud only 
hac his Italian tongue, with which he made 
much admired. Uhis hermit pass- 
ed through Naples, where he was respected, 


that was fat, since he undertook tha 


livia so hialy, 


hittais Scil "$0 


and visited (with as much pomp sud cers 


, P \ 
One s ley ue 


mony aus ih he bac been the po} iy } 


boli by the ili ot Nuples aii 


with whom he c avevend asi he had been 


Ue Raa aie darks 
bis CauliQbel, 


all the days of his life a courtier. from 
where he was Vi- 
oe 

sca by the CALENDER, had 


thence he went to Rome, 
audience three 
, and was every time alone 
with him three or four hours; sitting always 
ivarich chair placed on purpose for hin, 
(which wus great Louour tora pOCrson 1 bus 
private capaciiy,) and answering so dis- 
crectly to every thing that was asked hin, 
that every bo: ly was extremely astonished 
at it, and his holiness granted him leave to 
rect a new order, called the [Lermits of St. 
Francis. Krom Rome he came to our king, 
who paid hin the same adoration as he 
would have dove to the pope himsclf, falling 
down upon his knees before him, and beg- 
his hie: he rephed as a 
prudent man ought, have heard him of- 
ten in discourse with the king that now is, 
in the presence of all the nobility of the 
kingdom, and that not above two months 
{to me, Whatever he said 
rated was done by i piration 5 
yeclse it was diay ossible for him to have 


c j 
spoken of some things that he dis 


cine lim to prol oie 


AVYO, and it seen 


Or remornst 


coursed ot. 
crow either better 


and theretore L will say nothing. 


’ 3 =? owe ee 
a-@ ISStill Livin, and m ay 


or Worse, 


' , a : ; ee om 
Mh re were some ol the courtl rs that made 
ajestof the kine’s sendipe tor this hermit, 


‘Lin TT sean? ef , , { 
»° Lioly ifcin by way oO} 


' , b | . ! ‘ . 
banter: but thev knew not the thouchts of 
that wise Kine. and had net seen wisat it was 
that dacduced bim to do it. 
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Us RINE Was al biessis, With iltcie Com- 
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ly provided; tor he lett reget any: sae 
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warn but to conduct them away, No busi- 
ness was communicated to him but what wa 
of g1 “at importance, and highly cameecnen 
him. To look upon him, one would haye 
thought him rather a dead than a living man, 
Iie was grown so lean, it was scarce credj- 
bie; his clothes were now richer and more 
magniticent than they had ever been before: 
his gowns were all of crimson satin, lined 
with rich martens’ furs, of which he gave ty 
several, without being demanded; for no 
person durst ask a fi ivour, Or scarce speak to 
him of anything. He inflicted very severe 
punishments for tear of losing his authority, 
as hie told me himself. He. removed ofti. 
cers, disbanded soldiers, retrenched pen- 
sions, and so: netimes took them away quite; 
so that, as he tol me not many di ays before 
his death, he passed away his time in m; ik~ 
ing and ruining men, which he did in order 
to be t talked of more than any of his prede- 
cessors, and that his _ cts might take no- 
tice he was not yet dead; for few were admit- 
ted Into his presence, (as [ said before,) and 
when ~_ heard of his ragaries, nobody 
could easily believe he was sick. He had 
agents in all foreign courts. In England, 
theyr business was to carry on the treaty of 
marriage, and pay King Edward and his mie 
nisters of state their pensions very punctu- 
ally. dn Spain, their instructions were to 
unuse that court with fair words, and to 
disteil bute presents as they found it necessa- 
ry fur the advancement of his affairs. In 
reinoter countries, where he had no mind 
his indisposition should be known, he 
caused fine horses or mules to be bought at 
any rate whatever; but this was not in 
France. Ue had a mighty curiosity for 
dogs, and sent into foreign countries tor 
them: Into Spain for one sort; into Bre- 
tavne for anothers to Valentia for a third; 
and bougist them dearer than the people ask- 
ed. lle sent into Sic ily to buy a mule of a 
private officer of that country, aud paid him 
double the value. At Naples, he caused all 
the horses and. strange creatures to be 
bought up that could be found, and a sort 
of lions in Barb: iy, no bigger than a fox, 
which he called adits. Ile sent into Swe- 
den and Denmark for two sorts of beasts 
those countries atlurded; one of them called 
an elk, of the shape of a stag, and the big- 
ness of a buffalo, with short and thick horns; 
the other, called rengiers, of the shape and 
colour of a fallow deer, but their heads 
much larger; for each of which he gave the 
merchants four thousand five hundred 
Dutch florins. Yet, when all these rarimtes 
were brought to h im, he never valued them, 
and many times would not so much as see 
the persons who brought them to court In 
hort, he be ne himself atter so strange 
and tyrann Ic al a manner, that he was more 
formidable, oak to his neiwh tbours and sub- 
jects, than he hi id ever been before; and n- 
decd that was his design, and the mote 
which mm T him to act so unaccountably- 


We have already thrown out a hint 
that a republication ot our English 
Chronicles, on an economical plan, like 
the *Memoirs of De Comiines,’ wours 
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be acceptable to the public; we > hope 

the success of the present work will sti- 

mulate the spirited publishers to adopt it. 
—_—-+ >> —_— 





Mémorial de oy Heélene. 
the private Life and Conversations of 
the Emper ror Ne apole m at St. Helena. 
By the Count pe Las Cases, Parts 
vil. and viii. 2 vols. Svo. London, 
1823. 

(Continued from page 566.) 
THE opinions of so great a master in the 
art of war as Napoleon on the heroes of 
antiquity could scarcely fail of being 
interesting, particularly as he cannot 
be suspected of prejudices or par- 
tialities, which might be imputed to 
him while speaking of his rivals or con- 
temporaries. On this subject we should 
have rather thought of consulting the 
memoirs dict ated 4 to Generals Gourgand 
and Montholon, since they are more 
purely military than the journal oi 

Count las Cases: but we find that Na- 

poleon occasionally gave his opinion on 

ihe warriors of old to the count, who 
has carefully recorded them. Napo- 
leon said,— 

‘** No serics of great actions is the mere 
work of chance and fortune; it is always 
the result of reflection and genius. Great 
men rarely fail in the most perilous under- 
takings. Look at Alexander, Cwsar, Ilan- 
ibal, the great Gustavus, and others: they 
always succeeded. Were they great men 
merely because they were fortunate? No; 
but because, being erent men, they possessed 
the art of commanding fortune. 
come to inquire into thie c: 


When We 


every thing to obtain it. 

«& Alexande ‘ry when scarcely beyond the 
age of boyhood, with a mere handful of 
brave troops, conquered a quarter of the 
globe. But was this achievement the result 
ofa mere accident: al i irruption, a sort of un- 
expected deluge? No; all was profoundly 
calculated, bok lly ¢ CXL ute ‘d, and prudently 
managed. Alexander proved himself at 
Once a distinguished warrior, politics lan, and 
legislator, Unfortunate ly, on attaining the 

zenith of glory and success, his head was 
turned, and lis heart corruptes d. He com- 
menced his career with the mind of Trajan ; 
but he closed it with the heart of Nero, and 
the manners of Hehogabalus.” The em- 
peror here described the ec ampaigns of Alex- 
al nder, in such a manner as enabled me to 
view the subject in a totally new light. 
‘Alluding to Cwsar, the emperor remarked, 


that he, the reverse of Alexander, had com- | 
menced his ¢: reer at an advanced period of | 


life; that his yoath had been Pe issedd ii in 


1. 
dolence and vice ; but that he had altima tely 
evinced the most active and clevated mind. 
He thought him one of the moat cunts ible 
char: acters inl hist ry. ‘¢ f*. “| ” 


. s Ryde Dith « 
Ne, OVercal ne the Gauls, 
hus Count: ‘Vv. 


9) ser ed 


But his sreat warlike achicve- 
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Luses of their suc- | 
cess, we are astonished to find that they did | 
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ments must not be attributed merely sequent history, proves him to have been 

chance and fortune.” Here he aig ae the the must. intr pid, most tenacious, and 

victories of Cwsar, as he had done those of | coolest of men.”’ 

Alexander, | The count te!!s us, what few reople 
wen Hanmbal,” continued the emper ry | do not 2 lready know. that Bova arte 

*° 1S perhaps the most Surprising Character | Was ed if conse ri: tions. ‘ Py m ens 

ol ay, irom thc Ler pidity, contiden OG, ! and | if pte. yas, saict ne. * the nution 

| 


grandeur, evinced in all Lis enterprises. At 


00 age of twenty-six, he conc ived wit qs | \ . 
. | ests for delence 


rcely conceivable, and executed wha 

ust have been looked uy 
Renouncin x all communic: 
country, be marched through hosule or un- 
known nations, which be was obliged tuo at- 
tack and subdue. He crossed the Pyrenees 
and the Alps, which were prestemed to be 
impassab le, and descended upon Italy, 
sacrificing the half of his army tor the 
mere ac quisition of his field of battle, the 
inere right of fighting. 
governed [taly for the space of six tc n years 
hei ing several times within a hai’s breadth 
of possessing himself of Rome, and only 
relinquished his prey when his enemies, pro- 
litting by the lesson he had set thom, marched 
to attack the Carthagenian territory. Can 
it be supposed that Hannibal's elorious cu- 
reer and achievements were the mere result 
of chance, and fortune’s favours ? Certaialy, 
HWaunibal must have been endowed with 
ereat vigour of mind, and he must also have 
possessed a vast consciousness of his own 
skill in the art of war, when, being Interro- 
cated by his youth ful conque ror, he hesitated 
not to plac » himself, though subdued, 1 
in rank to Mecules aud Pyrrhus, whom he 
esteemed as the first of warriors. 

‘All the great captains of antiquity,’ 
continued Napoleon, “and those who in 
modern times have successfully retroced 
their footsteps, performed vast achievements, 
only by conforming with the rales and prin- 
ciples of the art: that is to say, by correct 
combinations, and by justly comparing the | 
relation between means and consé quenc es, 
elfurts and obstacles. The ‘y succeeded only 
by the strict observance ot f these rules, what- 
ever may “ns been the boldness of _ i 

enterprises, or the extent of the advantages 
gained, The ‘y invariably practised war as 
a science, Thus they have become 
great models, and it is only by closely imi- 
tating them, that we can hope to come near 
them. 

‘« Miy greatest successes have been as- 
cribed mere ly to good fortune; and my 
reverses will no doubt beimputed tomy faults. 
But if [should write an account of my cam- 
paigns, it will be seen that in both Cases, 
my reason and facuities were ¢ xercised 1 
conformity with principles, 

‘He made many remarks on Eugene, | 
Marlborough, Vendome, Xc. Frederick the 
Great, he said, was in all respects a super- 


MOn iis impossible, 


mon 


next 


excellent tactician, and possessed the art of 


his troops absolute machines. 
‘ , } . _ 
mens characters 


rendering 
“ How otten, ” said he, 
prove to be tot uly ditferent from what their 


early actions indicate ! Do they themselves 


thre y Fe all Y are? 2 it it ii 
“at the 


ook to thght, 


know What 
continued he, 
lis career ; 
victory; and, certainly the whole of his sub- 


ln tne very 


' ’ . 
with his! 


lie occupied a Mid 


- 


our | 


commencement aa 
tace of 


ras Classed according to Ms real inter- 
abroad and tranquillity 
rganized, built un in this 


ole might have de- 


‘at home, 
way, the French pe 
fied the world, and might with justice 
have renewed the saying of the proud 
Gauls: * If the sky sh ould | all, we will 
keep it up with our lances, 

Nur noleon was an enemy to law-suits, 
which he said were an absolute leprosy, 
ancer. Hes: iid he hadno hopes of 
line, but hethought he 
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 preeeusia a third party In 


| Soci ety froin living on the querreis of 


the two others, and even stirring Up dis- 
| putes to promote their own interest. It 
was his intention to have estabiushed a 


rule, 
fees, except when they 

Napol on’s opinion of Eng rlish mi- 
though 


that lawyers should never receive 


cained Causes, 


nisters is more severe than just : 
he is selimes pretty correct. Lord 
fas IvVerpo a he considered as the most 
mar in the Euglish ministry ; 

’ 





Vor he 


yj ord Sidmouth © a worthy man epough, 
but possessing £ no great share of under- 
st: andinewnote of those honest biock- 
with the utmost sincerity, 
sorts of mischief” Of 
E: to whom he attributes all 
his vexations at St. Helena, Donaparte 
-appears to have spoken i terms so 
harsh that the count did not venture to 
write them, and we are left to fill up the 
blanks as we can, when he calls the 
nob'e earl *the most ......, the most 
leccece, the most ......, Of men.’ 
'On Lord Castlereagh, he is not less 
severe: his character of this statesman, 
'whom he calls the ape of Pitt, is nothing 
_but a tirade, which we do not choose to 
quote. 

onaparte reproaches the Duke of 
Wellington with sutfering Ney to perish ; 
‘and we are sorry that our great captain 
should have given cause for such an 
re magnani- 
Speak- 


of Wa- 


heads. who, 
heoncurs in all 


| Bathurst, 


imputation, since it is mo 
| mous to save than to sacri ae . 
ing of the duke, and the battle 


terloo, he Says, 


‘OW. .....’s troops were admirable, 
but his plans were despicable ; or, I shoul t 
that he i ormed none at all. He 
uation, in which 


rather say, 
had plac ced himself in a sit 


it WilSs ae iss! ible he Ci yulit form any; rt? a 
? hy: 4 er ' ~ qt) ’ ce, thy S verr circu ist 7 2 
saved lim. [If he could have commenced 


a retreat, be must intallibly have 
- certalniv remained master of the 
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field of battle; but was his success the re- 
sult of his skill? 
a briihant victory; but did his genius pre- 
pare it for him? His glory is wholly nega- 
tive. His faults were enormous. He, the 
European generalissimo, in whose hands so 
mauy mterests were intrusted, and having 
before him an enewy so prompt and daring 
nus myself, left bis forces dispersed about, 

and sluinbered in a ce: ipiti il until he was sur- 
pris: ‘d. And vet such is the power of fata- 
lity. Inthe course of three days, I three 

tines saw the destiny of France ‘and of Eu- 
rape es cape my grasp. 

‘Tn the first place, but for the treason 
of a general, who deserted from our ranks, 
aud betrayed my designs, | should hav e dis- 
persed and destr ovyed all the enemy’s de- 
tached parties before the ‘y could bave com- 
bined themselves into army COrps. 

“Next, had it not been for the unusual 
liesitations of Ney at Quatre-Bras, [ should 
have annihilated the whole E nelish army, 

€“ Finally, on my right, the extraordin: ry 
manceuvres of Grouch iy, stead of securing 

istory, completed imy ruin, and hurled | 
“nid into the abyss. 

‘4 No,” continued he, “W...... 
SeSSES only & Sper ‘jal re talent: 
thier also had his! In this he perhaps excels, 
But he has no ingenuity; fortune has done 
more for him than he bas done for her. 
\low diferent trom Marlborough, of whom 
he seems to cousider himself as the rival 
and equal. Marlborough, while he gained 
battles, ruled cabinets and guided states- 
men; as for W......, he has only shewn 
himself capable of following the views and 
plans of C,...... Madame de Stael said 
of him, that when out of the ficld of battle, 
he had not two ideas. he saloons of Pa- 
ris, so distinguished for delicacy and cor- 
rectness of taste, at once decided that Ma- 
dame de Stael was in the right; and the 
French ple bipotentiary at Vienna confirmed 
that opmion. Elis victories, their result, 
and their intluence, will rise in history ; but 
his name wall fall, even during his lifetime.”’’ 

Intending toresume these volumes once 
more, we shall for the present conclude 
with a few miscellaneous anecdotes :— 
during bis military career, 
foucht sixty battles; Caxsar fought but tifty. 

‘ft was asked one day, in N: ipoleon’s 
presence, how it happe ned that misfortunes 
that were yet uncertain often distressed us 
more than miseries that had already been 
suffered. “ Because,” observed the empe- 
ror, “fin the imagination, as in calculation, 
the power of what is unknown 1s inconmen- 
surable.” 

After having given one an important 
mission, or traced out the plan of any vrcat 
enterprise, — he i. guia used tres juenily lo 
say, * C oie, , be speedy; use despatch ; 
aset do not forge t that the world was creat 
in six da Lys.” 


‘Napoleon, 
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‘On another occasion, Napoleon commis- 
sioned a person to execute some important 
business, which he expected would be 
finished in the course of the same day. It 
was not, however, completed until late on 
the fllowine day. At this, the emperor 
manifested some ‘degree of dissatisfaction ; 
and the individual, in the hope of excusing 
himself, said that he had worked all day. 
“ But had you not the night also ?” replicd 
Napoleon. 

‘The emperor directed particular attention 
to the improvement and embellishment of 
the markets of the capital. He used to 
say, “* The market- pl wce 1s the Louvre of 
the common peopie. 

‘ Speaking of military eloquence, the em- 
peror ‘said, “When, in the heat of the bat- 
tle, passing along the line, | used to exclaim, 
é Soldiers, ‘unfurl your banners, the moment 
is come,’ our Frenchmen absolutely leapt 
for joy. I saw them multiply a hundred 
fold. Ithen thought nothing impossible.” 


‘Many of N: ipoleon’ 3 military harangues 
The following has been 


| communicated to me by an individual who 


| heard it on the spot. 
pos- 
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Vhen reviewing the 
2d regiment of horse chasseurs at Loben- 
two days before the battle of Jena, 
Ni apoleon, addressing the colonel, said : 

* Tow many men are there here?” — Five 
hundred,” replied the colonel ; “ but there 
are many raw troops among tuem.”— What 
signifies that,” said the emperor in a tone 
wh ich denoted surprise at the observation, 

fare they not all Frenchmen ?”—T hon 
Me: to the regiment, ‘* My lads,” said 
he, “ you must not fear death. When sol- 
ders brave death, they drive him into the 
enemy's ranks.” He here made a motion 
with his arm expressive of the action to 
which he alluded. At these words asudden 
movement among the troops, accompanied 
by a murmur of enthusiasm, seemed to fore- 
tel the memorable victory of Rosbach, which 
took place torty-eight hours after. 

‘At the battle of Lutzen the army was 
chietly composed of conscripts, who had 
never been in any engagement. It is said 
that, in the heat of the action, Napoleon 
rode along the rear of the third rank of in- 
fantry , Suppor ting and encouraging the young 
troops. * This is nothing, my lads,” said 
he, stand firm. France bas her eye on you. 
Shew that you can die for your country.’ 

‘The emperor, alluding to one of his de- 
cisions, remarked :—* L could do nothing in 
that case, I sutiered myself to be moved, and I 
vielded. ‘There [ was wrong pa statesman’s 
heart should be in his bead.” 

‘Na tpole: 1 observed that the physical 
faculties of men were strengthened by their 
dangers or wants: * Thus,” said he, “ the 
Bedouin of the desert has the piercing sight 
of the lynx; and the savage of the forest has 
the keen scent of wild animals.” 

‘** Nature,” said the Emperor, “ seems to 
have calculated that [ should have to en- 
dure creat reverses: for she bas given me a 

Vhunder canuot rutile it; 
clides along.’ 
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pyre to Sir John tin Mippesley, Bart., 
on the Mischief incidental to the Tread 
Wheel, as an Instrument of Prison 

Discipline. By JouN Mason Goon, 

M. D. F. R. S. 12mo., pp. 24, Lon- 


don, 1823. 


Tris Letter is a reprint from Sir John 
Cox Hippesley’s work on prison disci. 
pline, which has been already reviewed 
in The Literary Chronicle. We cer- 
tainly are no friends to the tread-mill 
as an instrument of prison labour, but 
we have some doubts that the clamours 
against it are altogether called for, 
It may be true that, after afew days’ work 
on the tread-mill, the labour ceases 
to bea punishment to some ; that one 
or two others may have employed them- 
selves in knitting, or that a sailor may 
have used his hands in making straw hats 
while his feet were employed in tread- 
ing the wheel; yet these facts are not 
decisive against the tread-mill, which 
we believe has proved a terror to many 
culprits. 

Dr. Good, however, rests his opposi- 
tion on stronger ground—that of the 
tread-wheel being injurious to health: 
and, contradictory as the evidence be- 
fore parliamentary committees has been, 
we think there is no doubt that this ma- 
chine is seriously prejudicial, im many 
cases, tothe constitution, Another objec- 
tion to the tread-mill is, that it creates 
no habit of industry, nor teaches any art 
or mode of labour. Dr. Good's Letter dis- 
plays much good sense, and details 
some curious facts, relating to prison la- 
bour and prison discipline which are 
worthy of attention. 
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Influence and Example ; or, the Recluse : 


a Tale. By the Author of ‘ Danger- 
ous Errors.’ 12mo. pp. 236. Lon- 
don, 1823. 


WHEN an author is so modest as to dis- 
avow all aspiring to obtain fame, and 
to disclaim all attempts to court ap- 
plause, and declares, moreover, that he 
will consider himself to have met with 
indulgence if he escape censure, he 
disarms criticism, since, according to 
Pope, critics as well as readers should— 


‘In ev’ry work regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they i1- 
tend ; 





And, if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due. 

' {Influence and Example’ forms a na- 
‘tural domestic tale of such events of 
;) human life as are neither extravagant 
‘on strictly common-place ; the style 
is pleasing and the object of the tale 
purely moral. 
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CASANOVA, 

We had intended to extract, if possible, 
afew more anecdotes from these Me- 
moirs, but find none at all striking; as 
with respect to incidents, if we except 
the interesting account given of the au- 
thor’s imprisonment in the Piombi, at 
Venice, which has already been given to 
the public in an abridged form, there is 
hardly one which a regard to decency 
would permit us to transcribe; yet, in 
in order to shew of what nature are the 
adventures forming the principal fea- 
tures in a work which a respectable 
journal has not scrupled to recommend 
for translation, although it has forborne 
to introduce any of the prominent ar- 
ticles into its own columns, we shall 
give a slight outline of one of the hero’s 
intrigues. 

Casanova becomes acquainted with a 
lovely young creature, about fourteen 
years of age, and of a good family, 
whom he designates by the initials C, C, 
The simplicity and ingenuousness of 
this amiable girl soon render her the 
victim of his seductions, yet he is still 
really attached to her, and actually in- 
tends to marry her as soon as circum- 
stances will permit; but her father, not 
aware of what has taken place, and not 
approving the match, sends his daugh- 
ter to a convent at Murano. Here her 
lover visits her, and is for some time 
happy in being able to view her at the 
gate; an event, however, shortly oc- 
curs, that puts an end to this platonic 
kind of amour. Casanova’s constant at- 
tendance in the church of the convent 
had attracted the attention of one of the 
nuns, who, it turns out, is as little of a 
vestal as can well be imagined. This 
sister, regardless of any little punctilio, 
ferthwith makes an assignation with 
him ; and almost immediately afterwards 
appoints, as their place of rendezvous, an 


elegant casino, to which, it seems, she 
is in the habit of resorting, to meet her | 


lover, the abbé, afterwards Cardinal 
Bernis, then the French ambassador at 
Venice, whose power commanded the 
secresy so necessary to enable a nun ta 
quit her convent. In_ this paphian 
bower of revelry, Casanova forgets the 
attachment he has vowed to C. C., and 
gives himself up, without compunction, 
to voluptuousness and this accomplish- 
ed Syren, who much more resembles an 
Armida than one who has taken the 
vow of chastity. But though the lady 
displays so much passion for her new 
paramour, it must not be supposed that 
she is unfaithful to her prior one, or that 
ver attachment to him has abated; no 
‘uch thing; she is above those idle pre- 


judices and those narrow principles 
which would restrain affection to an 
individual object. She assures Casa- 
nova, that the abbé has too much ge- 
nerosity to thwart their mutual pas- 
sion; that he even approves it; nay, 
more, that, secreted in an adjoining 
cabinet, he has, through a secret aper- 
ture contrived for the purpose, witness- 
ed with his own eyes their mutual trans- 
ports! Casanova has the grace to be 
somewhat startled at this strange proof 
of his excellency’s complaisance; and, 
indeed, it would appear incredible,were 
we not afterwards informed, that amon? 
the elegant furniture of this impure re- 
treat, were a_ select collection of books 
of the principal writers against the 
Christian religion, and folios filled with 
obscene drawings and bawdy prints. 
With this key to their characters, our 
astonishment at their conduct ceases, 
for we can affix no limits to the libera- 
lity of nuns who study atheism, or to 
the condescension of rivals who have a 
-taste for obscene exhibitions. After- 
wards, when his excellency is obliged 
to depart for Vienna, on atlairs of di- 
plomacy, and to withdraw from his fair 
vestal the influence of that authority 
which enabled her nightly to quit her 
convent for the casino, he generously 
makes her a present of the latter and all 
its rich and voluptuous furniture, with 
the exception of the aforesaid folios, 
which he retains for himself. 

The preceding is but a slight and im- 





perfect sketch of this amour, yet it will 
| serve to convince every one what gross 
pictures of depravity and impurity are 
contained in a work which has been ex- 
tolled as highly interesting for the emi- 
nent personages to which it introduces 
us. But the value of the information 
contained in it is much more than coun- 
_terbalanced by the profligacy and licen- 
_tiousness which it records. Norcan we 
conceive that any thing but the most 
‘morbid and preposterous vanity could 
| have induced a man to record of him- 
self acts of turpitude which a regard for 
the interests of morality would rather 
have buried in profound silence. Such 





penitence. After the force of the pas- 
sions has subsided, and at the close of a 
long life devoted to pleasure, a man 
may be willing to make some reparation 
to society, and be desirous of warning 
others from pursuing a similar course 
of error; but will he speak of his er- 
ininal indulgences as Casanova has 
done? Will he, instead of holding 
them up to reprobation, and exhibiting 
{ them stripped of the illusive gloss which 





confessions are not the confessions of 








passion casts over them, pourtray them 
in alluring colours, and with all the 
complacency of a mind still attached to 
them? assuredly not. A warm tempe- 
rament and youthful passions may ex- 
cite a man to excesses which, in his 
cooler moments, he may regret; but it 
can be neithcr temperament nor passion 
that impels a man at the termination of 
a life of unrestrained indulgence to de- 
vote its last years to give to the world 
an impure narrative. Nor are such the 
lessons that can warn the young and im- 
prudent from the snares which lurk be 
neath the flowers of voluptuousness. 
How much more eloquent and impres- 
sive was the lésson which poor Jack 
Astley left the world in one brief excla- 
mation. He had been, throughout life, 
what is termed a particularly fortunate 
man: of elegant manners and captivat- 
ing person, he had been a favoured 
lover with the fair sex, and the life of 
the gay circles in which he moved. 
His marriage with a lady of rank ren- 
dered him master of a fortune whichen- 
abled him to imdulge in all the ele- 
gances of luxury and art. And yet he 
acknowledged with a sigh, that a life of 
pleasure and enjoyment had not been 
a life of happiness. ‘Had I to live 
over again,’ said he, ‘ what a different 
man I would be !’ 

But if we proceed at this rate, we are 
afraid that we shall be taxed, by some 
persons, of being guilty of what we are 
assured are the besetting sins of the pre- 
sent generation—canting and hypocrt- 
sy*; for, according to their reasoning, 
no man can express any regard for de- 
cency of language and decorum of con- 
duct without being insincere. Lord 
Byron comes as the apostle of indecency, 
and tells us, with a scrap of Voltaire in 
his mouth, * Plus les mceurs sont depra- 
vées, plus les expressions deviennent 
mesurees;’ wishing us thereby to un- 
derstand, that the more such poetry as 
‘Don Juan’ is studied, the more pure in 
morals and correct in taste is the nsing 
generation likely to prove. But we 
stoutly deny the truth of this precious 
aphorism: it is false to assert that de- 
pravity of manners is an effect of a re- 
gard for exterior decency. It is, in- 
deed, certain, that as society advances 
in refinement, men will reject, as Coarse 
and indelicate, many expressions and 
actions that were regarded as indifferent 
by a less polished eye, and yet make 





* There are other species of canting than 
those inveighed against by Lord Byron. The 
cant of infidelity, and the cant of libertinism 
and lewdness are as abominable aud as dis- 
gusting as any. 
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not a commensurate advance in rea} 
morality. What, then ?—Are we, there- 
fore, to forego the advantages we have 
derived from advanced etvilization, be- 
cause we have not already benefitted so 
much as we ought? To suppose that 
by now adopting the 
vices of former periods, we should 
thereby regain some of their good qua- 
lities, is absolute stultification: we 
might just as well hope, by going naked, 
to regain the state of innocency of our 
first parents; or by attecting to talk the 
puerile nonsense of childhood, to reco- 
ver the graces and charms of that age. 
It is most monstrous to suppose that so. 
ciety can px ossibly be pushed back. 
Would the age of chivalry be restored 
by men taking it into their heads to 
arm themselves cap-a-pi¢? Justas much 
as ancient Rome was restored in France, 
when the nation, ina masque rading fit, 
got up a republic, and Citoyens and 
Tétes d la Brutus were the order of the 
day. 

Besides, with the permission of those 
gentlemen who would so fain persuade 
us to adopt their restorative, we do not 

altogether think so highly of the mo- 
rality of those good old times, when 


coarseness and 


there was such an enviable licence of 


expression, nor so very ill of that of the 
present age, canting as it may be. A 
little acquaintance with history recon- 
ciles us somewhat to the world as it 
goes. ‘But,’ say these gentlemen,—and 
here they think that they convict us 
at once of the grossest hypocrisy, — ‘you 
unreservedly admit into your libraries 
such writers as Boccaccio, Ariosto, 
Chaucer, Dryden, &c., not to mention 
the classics, all of whom indulge in ex- 
pressions which would offend your deli- 
cacy if uttered by us.” Very true; but 
we admire them for their good quali- 
ties, not fortheir indecencies; nor do we 
believe that, to readers in general, these 
defects constitute their attraction; on 
the contrary, readers of real taste must 
ever lament that so much excellence 
should be sullied by grossness. But the 
defect is rather that “of the age 
the individual; and expressions, coarse 
in themselves, do not always appear to 
have been the result of a depraved i ima- 
gination. We, however, have happily 
escaped from this vicious taste; we have 
purified our national literature from the 
profligacy of the age of Charles IL., 
and shall we, therefore, out of complai- 
sance to the author of ‘Don Juan,’ or 


any other author who chooses to write 
depravedly, so back to that dissolute 
period ? 
with a vengeance. 


This would be consistency 
No sooner have we 


-than of 
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corrected an evil, than we are pleasant- 
ly told that we ought to return toit; and 
have former errors quoted as precedents 
for future ones. 


| 


We a too, that the danger to he | 


ended from older winters is com- 
The ore at b: dy of the 


appre } 
pare tively little, 


reading popul: ition has ae little time to. 


bestow upon the literature of a former | 
ithe collection of the connoisseur |t 


ave, and those who devote themselves 
to study are not altogether persons 
whose morals and principles are likely 
to be endangered by the perusal of such 
authors as we have above named. DBut 
it is of the utmost importance to the in- 
terests of society, that the great current 
of literature, which floats through it, be 
kept as little defiled as possible. We 
dissent, toto eelv, from those who think 
that, | because it is impossible to suppress 
noxious works altogether, o1 ‘put them 
outof the reach of the hizher classes, hey 
should be rendered accessible and fa 
miliar to all;—because, at its original 
price, ‘Don Juan’ was hkely to be 
known only to a few voluptuaries, that 
it should now be offered at a sum that 
put it intothe hand of every schvol-boy 
—every servant and apprentice. If the 
law either will not or cannot touch such 
publications, let us hope, that any one 
bearing the name of man will disdain 
the desradation of announcing himself 
as a pander to vice. We should like to 
see popular indignation take the same 
sort of summary vengeance upon one of 
these miscreants that it sometimes does 
upona bawd ; whose calling 1s, aiter all, 
less extensively pernicious. 

s00ks holding up examples of suc- 
wal profligacy, cannot but be dan- 
gerous to the young and unwary. They 
do not see that those who wage war with 
the interests of society must be regard- 
ed as its enemies, and treated accord- 
ingly. Here and there circumstances 
may cast a sort of splendour over im- 
morality, and some may find prostitu- 
tion a brief road to power and wealth, 
yet what, alas, are these to the millions 
that find it nothing but degradation and 
infamy, misery and remorse, 
and death? 


there were two things indispe »nsable to | 
happiness, "UD lois estomac et un. 


mauvais cour ;" we may, in like man- 
ner, say that, in order to be a voluptu- 
ary, aman ought to have warm passions 
and a cold heart; nor is Casanova to 
be considered as an example against this 
opinion. 


‘lence of those writers, 
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THE SHAKSVEARIAN DRAMA, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
THs matchless picture of ardent, unre- 
strained, and innocent love, wanderings 
through the deepest recesses of the heart, 
still deserv edly holds the first place in 


has all the rich imagination and glow. 
ing fancy of the Greek and Ro man 
poets, without lapsing into that coarse- 

ness which occasionally mars the excel- 
and combines 
the taste and polish of the moderns 
without their jejuneness and insipidity, 

What a well of deep and pure philo- 
sophy must the mind of Shakspeare 
have been! what a fountain of noble and 
generous feeling! what an epitome of 
all the capacities of human nature was 
the heart of that inspired writer!— 
There is scarcely a vice or a virtue, 
passion or a weakness, a train of hou 
or a tone of feeling, that he has not de- 
veloped or illustrated: from the erasp- 
ing ambition of Richard to the yielding 
imbeeility of Lady se vl from the 
clowing fire of the jealous Moor, to 
the pensive me en of Denmark’s 
Prince; from tbe wild and lofty ima- 
ginings of the sublime Lear, to the 
courtier-like inanity of Polonius; all 
have been laid open to view. The 
brilliant rays of his genius have pene- 
trated the dark foldings and exposed 
the frailties of the human heart; his 
nervous hand has torn away the curtain 
from before them, and exlInbited, 
warnings or examples, the most noble 
or the most degraded of our species. 

It was reserved for his Romeo and 
Juliet, however, to reveal one of the 
brightest and most sunny spots in all 
that is natural or lovely: amidst the 





despair 
Fontenelle has said that | 


dreary waste of speculative caution, It 
seems even more fair and bcauteous. 
The freedom with which Juliet con- 
fesses her passion to Romeo 1s the 
most sublime and delicate conception 
which any author has formed on the 
effects of love, in a heart so pure, $ 
‘innocent, and sensitive. Her ltomeo 1s 
her all of hope or happiness, she live 

only for him, a: ud resolved to marease 
at any price the object of her fond 
heart’s idolatry, she determines to give 
up friends, family, and home, and al 
that before was dear or estimable.— 


| W ith Romeo to— 

© Wander heart-link’d, 

Through the busy w orld, 

Like birds in eastern story. 

| The artlessness of her confession € 


| hibits at once the strength and pu init) 
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of her affection. The sentiments and 
‘deas all flow from the same ete mal 
spring, and are refined by the glowing 
intensity of the same mighty genius, 
teeming with the fairest Mowers of poesy 
and pr yducing, in abundance, the choice 
est fruits of an “exalted and delicate sen- 
sibility. 
Though the passion of love has been 
introduced and partially developed, un- 
d. .¢ various modifications, in ma iny of 
the Shakspearian dramas, in this alone 
does it shine in bright and undivided 
splendour ; - this was his great sacrifice 
onthe altar of Venus, and never dida 
a fame of more pure or more intense 
ardour exhale its incense within that 
sacred fane. It would, indeed, have 
been an anomaly, if love had not found 
an advocate in such a poet as Shak- 
speare; and how triumphant has been 
his vindication of that potent passion ; 
how sublimated, how delicate, his con- 
ception of what its effects should be. 
—l,et those who libel love, who ridi- 
ewe it as the vain dream of boyish en- 
thusiasm, or revile it as the excess of 
sensuality, let them read Ltomeo and 
Juliet, and confess their own grossiess 
and stupidity.—Let them view ‘it in ail 
its intensity and splendour, rising like 
the glorious sun, amidst clouds and va- 
pour, illuminating and cheering all 
things im the moral world with the lus- 
tre and warmth of its beams, and soaring 
to an elevation amongst the loftiest at- 
tributes, the noblest, the proudest, and 
the most exalted feelings of humanity. 
Ardent as are the sensations, and vigor- 
ous as are the energies of love, it 1s 
still unencumbered w ith the vehemence, 
the coarse and hard features, the rigid 
unrelenting violence, of such passions 
as ambition, hatred, or revenge.—That 
tenderness, which forms an essential part 
of it, which is, indeed, all of love that 


is most lovely, silences the thunder of 


the storm, calms the impetuosity of the 
torrent, and conducts it into the chan- 
nels of bright and sportive fancy. Shak- 
Speare well knew this, and he has most 
artfully and elegantly contrived to unite 
the playful frolics of a lively imagina- 
tion with emotions of the most fervid 
tenderness. ‘This is fully exemplifie d 
i the first garden interview of the 
lovers: the very puerilities of their fond- 
iss Constitute a range of beauties, from 
the feeling with which they are asso- 
ciated, as the dark vapours of the night, 
in a Certain atmosphere, become lumi- 
Hous meteors; whilst the lustrous ideas 

with w hich this admirable play oles 
admit of no metaphor sufficiently illus- 
trative, except we imagine the eiiect of 





diamonds set in amber, almost trans- 
lucent as the ¢em itself. The notion of 
‘cutting’ a man ‘out into little stars’ 
may, perhaps, appear in itself childish 
and ridiculous: Lei. when we hear it as 
the breathing of Juliet’s fond heart, 
viewing her Romeo asall that earth con- 
tains of heaven’s perfection, and delight- 
Ing to contemplate him under any 
form of loveliness, the enthusiasm of 
her soul inspires a vigour into her 
thoughts and expressions, and we have 
ielt, that we would fain be ‘cut out 
into little stars,’ to be gazed on with 
such fondness. Not only the e: cquisite 
sensibility, but the exalted and impas- 
sioned energy, the devotion of love, are 
fully displayed in this tragedy. The 
frichtful expedient of undergoing a si- 
mulated death, and a real inhumation, 
to which Juliet has recourse, for the 
sake of a re-union with Romeo, and the 
immediate determination which hetakes 
to die, when he learns that Juliet 1s no 
more, are most striking instances of the 
singleness of heart, the entire devoted- 
ness which love in its most exalted sense 
comprises. Itis there that the gossa- 
mer wings of tenderness spread into the 


powerful pinions of passion, and, emerg- | 


ing from the light and sunny region of 
the beautiful, soar into the sublime. 
Italy was the favourite soil of Shak- 
speare; the scene of half his plays are 
laid in that garden of Europe, but no 
one of them has half the Italianism of 
Romeo and Julict ; and this is, perhaps, 
attributable to the circumstance of the 
story being originally Italian, which in- 
spired our author with the wish of giv- 
ing to his plot the features of locality. 
The masquerade,—the rambling and 
freaks of the gay young revellers, on 
their return from that entertainment,— 
a irruption of Romeo into the garden of 
Capulet,—his long stay there,—Juhiet’s 
coming at such an hour to sit in the 
balcony,—all give one an idea of anicht 
angel beneath an Italian sky ; whilst 
the fascinating tenderness, the impas- 
sioned converse of the lovers, their al- 
most wr aigipeey happiness, the quicken- 
ing pulse, and unconscious sigh, infus- 
ing a perfume and a warmth even into 
the clull air of midnight, emphatically 
proclaim the universal and eternal 
power of that blind dei ‘ILY, who has led 
princes and potentates in chains, and 
who reigns alike in the bosom of the 


peasant and the peers all powerful and | 


supreme, the monarch of the heart. 
M, 
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Biography. 
TAM O’SHANTER. 
We have already noticed the death of 
the hero of Burns’s inimitable poem of 
‘Tam O'Shanter,’ but we are sure the 
following additional particulars, which 
have appeared i in the * Glasgow Journal,’ 
will be read with interest by all the ad- 
mirers of that charming poem :—— 


‘Thomas Reid was born in Kyle of Ayr- 
shire. His first entrance into active life 
was im the capacity of plough-boy to Wil- 
liam Burns, the father of the poet, whom 
Thomas described as a man of great capa- 
city, as being very fond of an argument, of 
rivid morals, and a strict disciphinari in—so 
much so, that when the labours of the day 
were over, the whole family sat down by 
the blazing “ ha’ ingle ;” aud upon no pre- 
tence whatever could any of the famil? 
leave the house after night. This was a cir- 
cumstance that was not altogether to Tho- 
mas’s liking. le had heard other ploug rhe 
boys, with rapture, recount scenes of rustic 





jollity, which had fallen in their way, while 


out on nocturnal visits to the fair daughters 
or servant girls of the neighbouring farmers 
—scenes of which he was practically i igno- 
rant. And more: he had become acquaint- 
ed with a young woman he had met at May- 
bole Fair, and kaving promised to call upon 
her at her father’s house, owing to his mas- 
ter’s regularity of housekeeping, he had 
found it tot: lly i imprac ticable. 

‘To have one night’s sport was his nightiy 
and daily study for a long time, It so hap- 
pened that his mistress, about this time, was 
brought to bed. Thomas hailed the b bustle 
vf that happy period, as a fit time to com- 
pass his long meditated visit. Mrs. Burns 
lay in the spence. The gossips’ were met 
around the kite it fire listening to the howl- 
ing of the storm which raged without, and 
thundered down the chimney. It was a Ja- 
nuary blast. ‘Thomas kept his eye upon his 
master, who, with clasped “ hands and up- 
litted eyes, sat in the muckle chair in the 
ingle neuk,” as if engaged in supplication at 
a throne of grace for the safety of his wife 
and child. ‘Thomas drew bis chair nearer 
the door and upon some little bustle in the 
kitchen, he reached the hallan, and was just 
emerging into darkness, when the hoarse 
voice of the angry Burns rung in the ears of 
the almost petritied plough-boy : * Whare 
awa’ Tam?” ‘The auld doure whalp,” 
muttered Tam, as he shut the door and re- 
sumed his stocking, ** Lwas gaun to the door 
to see if this win’ was tirring the thack att 
the riggin.” ‘“ Thou needsna gong to look 
the night,” cried the rigid overseer of Doon- 
holm, “ whan it is sae mirk, thou couldna’ 
see thy finger afore thee.” It was indeed 
‘a waetu nicht.” Such a night as this 
might 
that bard, about to be ushered into the 
world — 

“That night a child might understand 

The deil bad business on his hand.” 

‘It was a lithe befure the now pensive 


vive rise to these admirable lines of 
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and thoughtful Burns was given to sions 
stand that a son was born unto him, as:—~— 

“The wind blew as ‘twad blawn its last ;” 
that a horrid crash was heard—a shriek rose 
from the affrighted women as they drew 
their chairs nearer the fire. ‘* The ghaists 
and howlets that nightly cry about the ruins 
o’Alloway’s auld haunted kirk,” rose on 
every imagination, The guideman rose 
from his chair, lighted a lanthern, cuim- 
manded Thomas to follow him, and lett the 
house. 
the byre had been blown down, which, as 
it was of his own building, was not of the 
most durable nature. 

‘In due time the joyful father had his 
first-born son laid in his arms,—his joy 
knew no bounds. The bicker was now sent 
round with increasing rapidity, aud Thomas, 
then in his fourteenth year, was carried to 
his bed, to use his own words, “ between 
the late and the early, ina guid way, for the 
first time.” Such was the birth-night of the 
poct. 

* Yow long Thomas Reid remained in the 
service of Wm. Burns is uncertain. It ap- 
pears, however, that he was with him when 
Robert went first to plough, as Thomas has 
repeatedly told, as an instance of Burns’s 
early addiction to reading, that he has seen 
him go to, and return from ploughing, with 
a book in bis hand; and at meal-times, 
“* suping his parritch” with one hand and 
holding the book in the other. 

‘it would appear that he had, in process 
of time, got better acquainted with his 
sweet-heart at Maybole Fair, for he married 
her. It was on this occasion that he took 
the Shanter farm, which, with the assistance 
of his father-in-law, he stocked and furnish- 
ed. But fortune went against him,— 

“‘ His cattle died and blighted was his corn,” 


and an unfortunate friend, for whom he had 
become security for 150]. failed. Under 
such a load of ill, he, like many others, 

sought fur consolation in the “ yill caup 3” 

and any errand which served as a pretext to 
visit the town of Ayr, renewed his worship 
to the “inspiring- bold John Barleycorn,” 
and he usually returned, like the Laird of 
Snotterston—- 

« O’er a’ the ills 0’ life victorious.” 

‘ But Thomas had many a domestic squab- 
ble. His wife, naturally not of the sweet- 
est temper, was doubly soured by the mis- 
fortunes of the world and the dissipation of 
her help-mate, and often when Tam— 

“ Was gettin’ fu’ and unco happy,” 
she sat at home,— 

“ Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” 

She, like too many in that district at that 
time, was very superstitious. Thomas took 
her by the weak side, and usually arrested 
her “light-horse gallop of clish-maclaver” 
by some specious story of ghost or hobgob- 
lin adventures, with which he had been de- 
tained, 

‘He had now got into such a continued 
state of dissipation and irregularity, that he 
was obliged to leave the farm to ihe mercy 
of his creditors, and opened a small public 
house at the end of the old bridge on the 


—— 


The case was this,—the gable of | 
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water of Doon. It was while he was here 
that Tam o’Shanter made its appearance; a 
manuscript copy was sent to Thomas by 
post, with this motto— 
“ Mututo nomine de te 

Fabula narratur.” 
The celebrity of the poem brought numbers 
to his house and he sold a great dea!. But 
his spirit could not brook the brutal taunts 
and jeers which every day he was obliged 
to bear from his customers. He left off 
busimess and commenced labourer, at which 
he continued ull he got an offer of a situa- 
tion as overseer of hedyes on the large estate 
of Castle Semple, at that time belonging to 
William M‘*Dowall, Esq. M. P. for Renfrew- 
shire, which he acce pted. With short in- 
tervals, he remained there till the day of his 
death. He was of such a character that he 
considered no man or class of men his supe- 
rior, and no man his inferior, 

‘ Feeling the infirmities of old age ap- 
proach, Mr. Lk vey placed hina at his west 
gate ag yate-keeper, where he fell into a lin- 
vering disease, which soon put a period to 
his mortal career. As he had no friends 
nor relations (his wite having died about 
two years ago), Thomas had never cared for 
to-morrow; he was destitute of means to 
support himself during his illness. The 
night before he died, he called for a half- 
mutchkin of whisky, and as a particular 
triend of his sat by the side of the bed, and 
who personally informed me, he, taking a 
class of it in his hand, held it between him 
and the light, and ey ed it for some tine with 
a peculiarly exhilirating expression of coun- 
tenance, even at suchacrisis. Then, while 
pleasure sparkled in his eyes, he took his 
friend by the hand, and pressing it warmly, 
exclaimed, “ this is the last whisky I in all 
probability will ever drink; and many and 
often is the times [ have felt its power. 
[ere’s to thee, Jamie, and may thou never 
want a drap when thou art dry.” He died 
next morning a about eivht o’clock.’ 


Original yvoctry. 
TO A BEAUTY. 
SHow me a flower that’s half so sweet 
As the breath of her I love, 
And if with such a rose you ineet, 
You shall its fragrance prove. 
Show me a flower that can compare 
With her young cheek that glows 
As if the summer had been there, 
And hung thereon a rose; 
And with it mix’d the lily fair, 
And bade them bloom together, 
That they beauty’s buds might bear 
Aud laugh at winter weather. 


Show me a star that is so bright 
As her joy-sparkling eye, 

Then [ will fall in love with night 
And to the young moon sigh. 

Show me the sun-beam’s dazzling gold, 
And I will match her hair ; 

Show me the marble white and cold, 
Her bosom is more fair. 

Show mea foot that steps so light, 
A tongue that hath such sound ; 

Or one whose smiles give such delight, 
Like morn that breathes around. 
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Her eyes might serve to kindle day 
And the black night disperse, 

And all the sweet things she does say, 
Poets might steal for verse. 


The little birds do sing to her, 
The flowers for her grow ; 

The zephyr and the gossamer 
In sunshine on her blow. 


The yellow bee does sheath his sting, 
Nor would for honey miss her, 
No pleasure can the flowers bring, 
When he’s allow’d to kiss her. 
H. Levten. 
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THE GREENWICH PENSIONER. 


In Greenwich Park beneath a tree, 
The wounded veteran sits at ease, 
And with his busy memory, 
Surveys his life upon the seas; 
When on the Thames the sun-ray plays, 
He views the calm witb eye serene, 
And draws the sunshine of his days, 
To think that calm so bright bas been. 


The heavy clouds, suspended o’er 
The village steeples geeenly clad, 
Remind him, what be Knew before. 
A direful battle he had had ; 
The falling shower and o’erwhelming storm,. 
Descending from the skies’ dark blue, 
Bring to that bour he lost his arm, 
Were cannon roar’d and courage slew. 


A stranger resting by his side, 
He hails with freedom’s civil tongue, 
And tells his battles fought with pride, 
When valour, strength, and he were young: 
How many noble shipmates fell, 
On that dread day of high record! 
And that the foes were beaten well, 
For which he now obtains reward. 


His gallant admiral’s praise he gives, 
Aud adds his mite of blessings too ; 
His native country next receives 
Its grateful benedictions due ; 
Safely to his earthly post convey’d 
With<cars and wounds, his boast and fame,, 
He breathes away his years, repaid, 
And glories in a sailor’s name. 
August, 1823. J.R.P. 
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THE CHIEFTAIN’s FAREWELL. 


THE moonlight fell on hill and glen, 
The silent world was wrapt iu sleep, 
Calm was each orb that glisten’d then, 
Calm was the ocean's billowy deep. 
The blue-ey’d heav’n smil’d azurely 
On wood-cloth’d land and gentle sea ; 
And it was sweet to view the scene, 
It had an aspect so serene: 
As if the age of woe were past 
And happiness were now to last. 
But hearts that feel enjoyment’s sweetness, 
Intensely feel its swift-wing’d fleetness 5 
Again grief pains,—and then we deem 
All our past pleasure but a dream 3; 
That bliss is only sent to shade 
(Like the spring flowers that bloom and fade } 
The hues and tints of that short span 
Which guilt has cireumscrib’d to man. — 


Fair Ellen, in her woodland bower, 
Imploring cast her eyes to heaven, 
For it was then the wonted hour | 
When her sweet prayers to God were give): 
If the deep incense ofa heart, 
The mild appealing of an eye, 
Can to orisons strength impart, 
They surely reach “a the list ning sky: 
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Had stranger's eye young Ellen seen, 

When unto God she breath'd her prayer, 
That eye charm'd by her solemn mien, 

Had deem’d a seraph worshipp'd there. 
But now her Leart was fraught with grief, 
Nor e’en devotion gave relief: 

Donald, her bosom’s sole delight, 

Migit fall in the approaching fight : 

‘For Donald, in the dawn of life, 

Had led his warriors to the strife ;) 

And he might press the blood-stain’d field, 
For he would ne’er to foemen yield. 

These rending thoughts her soul oppress’d, 
And chas’d away the shades of rest ; 

From ber swoll’n eyes the tear drops tlow’d, 
And copious left their blue abode ; 

On her blanch’d cheek shone glistenly 
The anguish’d drops of agony 5 

At last ber sorrow silence broke 

And thus the pensive maiden spoke :— 


<Oh! Donald! lord of love and me! 
Dearer than life-blood to my heart! 
No more thy form shall Ellen see— 
With joy to meet, with hope to part, 
Sad misery my soul enchains, 


And nought, oh, nought! but grief remains. 


if I had gaz’d upon thy face— 
if | had ta’en one last embrace— 
if I had sigh’d a last farewell— 
i would not on these sorrows dwell. 
But bliss is tled and thou art gone, 
And grief with Ellen reigns alone. 
But who is he that yonder leaps 
High o’er the crags and rocky steeps ?— 
My eyes deceive me !—No! "tis he! 
My Donald comes to welcome me— 
My care-worn heart is now at rest— 
lam, oh Heav’n, [ am bless’d!’ 
A warrior’s plume now met her view— 
She cried, ‘My Donald! is it you ? 
* Yes, Ellen, dear!’ the chief replied— 
And swift as thought was at her side. 
‘Oh, Ellen! bricf must be my stay, 
The armies meet at blush of day ; 
But I have hasten’d to my dear 
With wings that love hath given, 
I thought perchance to find you here, 
sighing your Donald’s name to Heaven. 
But Ellen, tell me—tell me why 
You heave that long and deep-drawn sigh ? 
And tears ure stealing down your cheek— 
Oh, Ellen, speak, I pray thee, speak !— 
How pale you are! that eye’s blue ray 
Is curdling with your soul’s dismay ! 
Mo more, my love, these vigils keep— 
But cease, my Ellen, cease to weep.’ 
‘Ou, Donald ! I have pray’d for thee,’ 
Phe fair-hair’d Ellen trembling said, 
‘ At this lone hour most ardently, 
For | had deem’d that thou wert dead. 
I dream’d I saw thee on the plain, 
By the vindictive foemen slain, 
And in the mantle of thy gore 
Weit wholly wrapt,—I can no more! 
How oft with pleasure thou and I 
Have gaz'd upon the blue-arch’d sky— 
Have wish'd to soar to yon high dome, 
Vo gain at last “a starry home!” 
See Donald, sce the silent deep 
That in the moonlight seems to sleep : 
a how the pule-fac’d rays are beaming, 
prada the rippling waves are gleaming ; 
“the S arise these waves will roar, 
Va > will be no more ; 
This lees, ouds yon orb oercast, 
—"* y beauty will not last. 
he {hus with me when thou art nigh, 
wy soulis calin’d,—1 cannot sigh. 
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Thou art my orb! my bosom’s light: 


Without my Donald all is night 
Yet e’en with joy’s luxuriant tiow, 
There still will mingle thoughts of woe ; 
And all the bliss thy presence brings, 
Departs from me on hasty wings, 
Chas’d by cold fear’s empoison'd stings. 
But I'll subdue each dire alarm, 
Ill soothe my throbbing heart to peace, 
Trust that my love will nerve thy arm, 
And deem that when war's strife shall cease, 
Thou wilt return in victory, 
And she whose fears will then be o’er, 
Shall taste with thee felicity 
That may not change or alter more 5 
But if, at length, my dear hopes fly— 
And ali my fond dreams prove untrue, 
If on the field thou’rt doom’d to die, 
I'll seek thy ashes where they lie, 
And there I'll perish too!" 


She fell into his arms—and he 
Kiss'd the cold forehead tenderly 
Of that belov’d and lovely one!— 
Ellen is senseless—Donald gone. 
Edmonton, J.J. LEATHWICK. 








Che Drama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Drury LANE THEATRE.—Besides the 
general cleansing which Drury Lane 
Theatre has undergone, since theclose of 
last season, some further alterations are 
at present making, preparatory to its re- 
opening in the beginning of next month. 
In consequence of the circumscription 
of the area of the audience-part of the 
house last year, the proprietors were 
enabled to fit up twelve additional pri- 
vate boxes in the intervals between the 
lower lobby and the dress circle. In 
the first circle there was, from the same 
cause, a similar saving of space, which, 
in the hurry of opening the theatre, was 
allowed to remain unappropriated dur- 
ing the whole of the past season. This 
space, or rather the compartments into 
which it is divided by the passages to 
the boxes, are at present also fitting up 
into twelve more private boxes, to be 
hired on equally convenient terms as 
those attached to the dress circle. 
The number of private boxes, how- 
ever, on a level with the pit, will be 


reduced by four, or, in other words, | 


the two farthest from the stage, on 
each side, are to be removed, for the 
purpose of adding to the number of 
passages into the pit, and facilitating 


the ingress and egress to and from that | 


part of the house, ' It is estimated that 
a sum of between two and three thou- 
sand pounds will be expended in these 
alterations, and in the ‘machinery, 
dresses, and decorations,’ &c. now pre- 
paring for the representation of Keni- 
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besides the glorious glitter of unwont- 
ed splendour on the scenery, it will 
combine a pedestrian and equestrian 
procession of great length and number, 
by torch light, both on the stage and 
across the pit, after the manner of a 
piece called the Coronation, in which 
Mr. Elliston used to enact the King, 
about two years back. In Kenilworth, 
however, the Majesty of England will 
be personated by Mrs. Bunn, who, as 
‘Great Eliza,’ is to enter the Earl of 
Leicester’s castle, mounted on a milk- 
white steed, accompanied by her gallant 
paramour on a coal-black charger. 

ENGLISH OPERA House.—Revivals 
are the order of the day at this theatre. 
The farce of Hit or Miss has been re- 
produced with * a new feature,’ and that, 
to us, by no means an attractive one. 
We are too fond of the English Opera 
House to see it degraded by the slang 
of the ‘ Minors ;’ and, though no friends 
to censorship, yet we really think Mr. 
Larpent sometimes slumbers on his post ; 
for we consider it as much his duty to 
take care that our morals are not cor- 
rupted as that we are not seduced from 
our loyalty. The principal object in 
reviving this farce was no doubt to give 
Mathews his old character of Dick Cy- 
pher, in which he gave a very lively re- 
presentation of the vivacity and cunning 
of this dashing sporting limb of the law. 
In the present instance, the part has 
been Jengthened though not improved, 
except so far as regards the songs, which 
Mathews gave with admirable humour 
and effect. His imitation of Tattersall 
was loudly cheered and doubly encored 
—it was indeed a fac simile. Rayner 
played Jerry Blossom very spiritedly, 
and Power did all for O’ Rourke O'Dai- 
sy that could be done for a part which 
is radically defective. 

On Wednesday, a new and very live- 
ly farce, in one act, was produced at 
this theatre, full of mirth and ‘ryghte 
merrie conceit,’ and ycleped after that 
‘horrible monster,-hated by gods and 





worth, on the approaching opening of 


the theatre. Asa spectacle, this piece 
promises to be extremely attractive, for, 


men—a dun;’ and not one dun only, 
‘but A Duna Day. To too many per- 
/sons adun a day is no novelty off the 
| stage, whatever it may be on it; for our- 
| selves, we never laughed so much at 
creditors in all our life as we did on 
this occasion. The story is simple :— 
Young Rakely (Baker), a young man of 
fashion and ton, has, by his extravagance 
and folly, highly irritated his father, a coun- 
try gentleman of large estate, and embar- 
rassed himself by the contrivance of Smirk 
(Mr. W. Chapman), a scheming valet. It 
is so arranved that his creditors, six in num- 
ber, call, one on each day of the week, and 
thus arises the title of the prece—A Dun a 
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Day. Young Rakely has become deeply 
enamoured of Caroline Woodbine (Miss 
Carr), a young Lady of large fortune, buat 
who has prudently determined to forbid his 
visits, unless he can obtain his father’s sanc- 
tion, For this sanction he has written, but 
instead of receiving an answer favourable to 
his wishes, his father writes 
severe reproach and abandonment. Whilst 
thus situated, and distracted by losing his 
mistress, he is assailed by one of his credi- 
tors, Plush, a tailor (Mr. Bartley,) who 
threatens, unless his debt is settled, to arrest 
him immediately. In this emergency, Smirk 
suggests that old Plush should assume the 
character of Rakely’s father, and be intro- 
duced to Caroline as such, and give an as- 
sent to their proposed union, This is ac- 
cordingly done, and the young lady, though 
surprised at the vulgarmanncis of her lover’s 
father, not suspecting any Imposition, is In- 
duced to consent to receive her lover as a 
husband, under the sanction of his supposed 
father’s approbation. Old Rakely, (Rowbo- 
tham,) however, in the interim, arrives in 
town, desirous of ascertaining what choice 
his son has made, and, obtaining an intro- 
duction to Caroline, soon discovers the 
trick which has been played off. An 
amusing interview takes place between the 
real and the assumed Mr, Rakely, in which 
all the puns and jokes to which the profes- 
sion of a tailor is hiable are brought into play. 
‘The real Mr. Rakely, who had appointed all 
the creditors to meet him at his son’s house, 
assumes the character of Caroline’s father, 
and forbids the marriage. Plush is assailed 
as Rakely, by all the creditors, who, with the 
exception of himself, are ultim: itely paid. 
The father, discovering that the deception 
originated ‘with Smirk, forgives all; young 
Rakely and Caroline are made happy, and, 
as usual on the stage, but no where else, the 
valet and the waiting maid are united at the 
same time. 

Bartley, as Plush, was highly amus- 
ing ; he was certainly a very portly ru- 
icund tailor, but his costume was in 
excellent burlesque. Chapman played 
Smirk very well; Baker was a dashing 
young fellow ; . Mrs. Weippert a viva- 
cious waiting-woman 3; and Miss Carr 
very modest young bride, 
was received with great applause, and 
promises to run successfully as often as, 
consistent with the other novelties of this 
house, it can be produced. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE.—One of 
the most contemptible pieces ever pro- 
duced on any stage was brought out at 
this theatre on Monday nicht. It was 
entitled the Great l sandra in allusion 
to the author of ‘ Waverley ;’ but Lis- 
ton, who played the hero, par scarce. 
ly be heard with patic nee, and we do 
not believe that, alter his first entrance, 
he produced a single laugh irom the au- 
dience—a circumstance ¢ quite unknown, 
indeed, to this actor. ‘The piece was 
justly condemned, 


him a letter of 


T he piece 














MR.GRAHAM’S AERTAL EXCURSION, 

lv is generally known trom the news- 
papers, which made nosecret of the mat- 
ter, thata Mr. Graham, sometime ago, 
proposed to ascend from White Conduit 
House, in a balloon of unusual dimen- 
sions. Owing to a deficiency in the 
supply of gas, the balloon could not be 
intlated ; when the assembled multitude, 
with that want of good manners which 
too frequently marks the conduct of a 
mob, broke into the gardens, and did 
considerable damage. Mr, Graham, who 
had intended no hoax on the pubiic, as 
was stated, was confident of the merits of 
his plan, in ascending in a balloon made 
of linen and filled with common gas, 
determined on a private ascent, wined 
took place on Friday, the oth inst. The 
following is Mr. Graham’s own account 
of his excursion :— 


‘In consequence of the extraordinary 
precautions which I had taken to ensure a 
supply of gas, and aided by the prompt at- 
tention of the Gas Company, who exerted 
themselves on this occasion in so praise- 
worthy a manner, the balloon began to fill 
ri ipidly, and by three o’clock it was sutfict- 
ently inflated to carry up three ie on 
Frid: Ly, from the timber-y ‘card of Mr. Snewin, 
in Berwick Street, Soho. ‘he cause of my 
not ascending at th: it period arose trom an 
anxious wish to have the company of my 
friend, Mr. Sadler, jun., who througha casui al 
mistake, supposed it would not asc end till 
Monday. As delays, however, in these cases, 
are dange rous, | resolved to ascend In com- 
pany with a friend, of the name of Harris, 
being unwilling to keep the spectators any 
longer in suspense, and having previously 
ascertained that the whole of the apparatus 
Was in a state of safety, we began to cleave 
the liquid field of ether prec iscly at a quarter 
betore four o ‘clock, the machine ascending 
rapidly and majestically in an eastern direc- 
tion, amidst the cheers of thousands, who 
Cae the tops of the houses to a great dis- 
tance, In many cases as far as the eye could 
reach. I should here, however, mention, 
that T had provided a cord of 360 yards in 
length, in order,if possible,to om pmvyselttora 
tine station: ry, that those who had previously 
ridiculed the idea of iny ascent might have 
ample ocular demonstration of its actually 
taking place. This line was fastened to a 
large piece of timbe ot, and, Lam informed, that 
such was the ascensiv e power of the machine, 
that it actually swung this piece of saan 
round, and fortunately slipped its hold with- 
out doing any injury, Atier this we conti- 
_ to ascend, and ina few moments lost 

ivht of the assembled multitude, St. Paul's 
appe aring only as a diminutive buik ling, and 
the shipping rin the river like children’s toys 
The view was, notwithstanding, Inconeciva- 
and would amply repay 
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to a great height, and which we | 
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found by the barometer to be nex why a mile; 
and passing through a cloud, we felt it rather, 
cold and damp. The cloud apparently 
separated, and did not seem inclined to ye. 
unite: while through the aperture we clearly 
saw the earth, free from any misty appear. 
ance which some have described as being 
the case. We then changed our course to 
the southward, for the space of tive minutes, 
and then vohreed to the same direction as 
the first. Through the powerful rays of the 
sun the gas exp: anded, and we plainly heard 
it rushing through the safety pipe, with a 
loud hissing noise; and as it escaped it be- 
came as visible as the smoke from achimney, 
assuming a yellowish brown appearance, 
I then judged it advisable to pull the valve- 
line, and, notwithst: anding the valve thus be- 
caine open, we still discovered we were as- 
cending, by throwing out small bits of paper. 

In about half-a-minute’s time, it was plain 
that the balloon had began to descend, in 
consequence of which we closed the valve, 
At this tine we were at our greatest hei vlit, 

which we calculated by our barometer to be 
two miles aud a qui arter, My friend, Mr, 

Harris, observed he felt himself very warm, 
probably through some attraction of the solar 
rays by the m ichine. And, as for my own 
pi art, | must say that, although at this overt 
heigh it, [ felt no extra sense of cold, but we 
both felt extreme thirst. At this time, also, 
the clouds surrounded us like so many sil- 
vered mountains, and above our heads the 
atmosphere wasserene beyondaillidea. We 
also discovered that the balloon, car, and 
ourselves, were each reflected in the most 
beautiful manner, with oll the different co- 
lours on the surface of one of the clouds— 
but much diminished in size. The grandeur 
and loveliness of this spectacle it is impossi- 
hle to describe; we were, indeed, filled with 
astonishment while beholding it, and left the 
sight thereof with much regret, reflecting, as 
much as our situation would permit us, upon 
the wonderful works of the Creator, and the 
idea of the immense space which on all sides 
surrounded us. 

‘The valve being closed, and the sola 
rays powerful, we discovered we were fluat- 
ing on an ef juilibrium—the paper which we 
threw out doing the si 1me—only descending 
by its own ©1 ravity, which was very slowly. 
Soy mn, however, we began to descend, and 
discovered the fields in appearance like a 
beautiful carpet, bordered in its various 
shapes, with rich green velvet. Still keep- 
ing our easterly direction, we soon discovered 
the English Channel, with South End bear- 
ing to the north-east. The Nore, Sheerness, 
and the river Medway, to the east. Obser¥- 
ing the Medway and Rochester Bridges, and 
Cole Wood beneath us, adjoining the im- 
mense park of Earl Darnley. While over 


W oolwich Warren a cannon was fired, the 
flash and smoke we saw. Suill descendi ngs 
we threw out three bavs of ballast, whic! 


enuscd us to skim over the wood, within il 
fred yards of the extremity. We now 
threw out the grappling iron, the car t suche 

Saye essing of the trees, ant the balioo 
the n ascended, but probably throug rh thie 
ori a rion taking hold, caused us aga 
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+o descend. Thus we were drawn between 
ewo trec s.us to our greatest surprise the; erap- 
pling iron took no hoid until we had passed 
berween them, the netting of the balloon 
-arrying away part of the upper branches. 
Such was the velocit y with which the ma- 
‘hine moved, that the yrappling Iron seemed 
to pass through the hedge without any re- 
sistance. We now descended in a turnip 
field, skimming along the surface, the car 
touching the ground, and thus we proceeded 
over three or four acres of ground, until, by 
holding down the valve line, the gas had 
escaped suticiently for us to get out, w hich 
we did without the least person: al injury, 
being kindly assisted by Mr. Thomas Clay- 
ton, game- keeper to the Earl of Darnley, 
and we were Immediately surrounded by a 
number of his friends, who rendered their 
assistance ithe most prompt manner, by 
carrying the mac hine to the Coach ‘and 
Horses, Stroud Hill, near Rochester Bridge ; 
which was about a “adie and three quarters vs 
from the place ef our descent ; from whence 
we proceeded to town, where we arrived 
safely, Ina past-c haise, with the machine, 
the same night—atter being in the air ne: ily 
frity- five minutes. 


‘ In answer to the numerous inquiries of 


my friends and the public, [ beg leave res- 
pectfully to state, that it is my intention to 
ascend in a few days from Bath, by a parti- 
cular request of the principal inh ubit: ants, 
and shortly after within the limits of the 
metropolis.’ 

Mr. Graham having thus succeeded, 
after his first attempt and public failure, 
has no longer any doubt of re-ase endine 
at pleasure; he has consequently an- 
nounced that he will ascend, from the 
gardens of White Conduit House, this 
day, the 12th inst.; and the weather 
seems highly favourable for the under- 
taking, 

Ballooning seems to have received a 
new impulse lately. 

Mr, Sadler, the aeronant, ascended in 
his balloon, at Leeds, on Thursd: Ly after- 
noon, the Ath inst.; he had some diffi- 
culty in ascending, hrough the imper- 
fect inflation of the balloon > he was in 
sight only twelve minutes cad descended 
in safety. 

Mr. Green also made an aerial voyage 
from Leeds on the d; iy following, ina 
magnificent balloon, thirty-seven feet 
high, in the pre sence of an immense 
crowd of spectators; the ascent 
very grand, the sky being cloudless. 
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Mr. Green descended at a distance of 


forty miles, but the wind was so hich 
that the car Wiss separated from the bal- 
loon ; Mr. Green was stunned by the 
fall, and the balloon went to Holland, 
it Is supposed, as on the sy Inst. a 
large balloon was found nec * Wych- 
Op-Zee, by fishe ‘rmen, and canal to 
the Texel” It was of silk, and had the 
arms of England upon it, 
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Literature and Science. 


Tne Socictv for the Encouragement of Arts 
and Manutactures have just offered, among 

their premiums, one ‘to the person who 
shall invent and discover to the society a 
method for preventing accidents arising 
from stage-coaches — the gold medal, or 
thirty guincas. Ample certificates of its 
eticacy and a description of the method, 
with models of the machinery used, to be 
produced to the society on or before the 
last Tuesday in February, 1524. The so- 
ciety wish to impress strongly on the public 
the necessity of turning their attention to 
the above premium, from the number of ac- 
cidents that daily occur; and suggest whe- 

ther they might not, in some degree, be pre- 
vented, by an alter ation i the manuer of 
placing the luggage, 


Gas lights have been introduced into In- 


dia. The Bombay Gazette, of the 16th of 


April, states, that Mr. Barthgate, an emi- 
nent chemist and druggist of Calcutta, had 
illuminated his warehouse in a_ briiliant 
manner with gas, Crowds of the better de- 
scriptions of natives flocked round the 
place, expressing their adimiration at the 
beautiful contrivance. Several apparatus 
had been carried from England, and as coal 
and oil are abundant in Calcutta, there can 
be no dithculty in their application, 


At the last monthly meeting of the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society of Newcas- 
tle-on-T yne, @ very valuable and ingenious 
paper was rea L by the senior secret: iy, en- 
thled *The Ene vel; chart, or Circular Ta- 
blet of Memory,’ by Mr. 
Whickham, being an improveme nt on the 
plan of Priestley, Le Sage, and Grey’s His- 
torical Charts. 


A pi ainting, in water-colours, of the mur- 
der of Thomas & Becket, has been discover- 
ed, under the plaster, in the church of W oot- 
ton Basset, Wilts. The picture is in the 
rudest style. It represents the four knights 
in comple te armour, assaulting Becket; two 
of thein are in the act of drawing, and he is 
leaning before the altar; between his hands, 
which are raised in a pious attitude, is the 
wafer; the cup and the book are placed on 
the table before lim; the crosier and mitre 
are by his side. His cardinal’s red robe, 
with golden bands, is distinct. Lis fea- 
tures area good deal obliterated ; but there 
is suilicient to distinguish that his head 1s 
turned round in’ sudden surprise, This 
painting isevidently very curious, both from 
the subject and rudeness of the exeention, 
It was done, ta all probability, at an age 
when Beckev’s character as a saint stood 
high, as a holy decoration for the church, 
and at no vreat distance trom the event. 
He was murdered anno domini, 1170. It 
is not easy to determine when the picture 
was covered over; very likely at the re- 
formation, to efface a Catholic 

t pe rsonave to w hom suc ho mar ic ulous cel C- 
might, however, 


he ascribed, It 


hy ive lye ern covere up 1 the tine 
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Wiliiam Brown, of 
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of Crom- 








well; for, On the opposite wail, the plaster | 
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was also removed, and a valitiien of the 
royal arms in Charles’s time discovered. 
These were also covered over, and the zeal 
of the partisans in those days mig!it have 
caused both the picture and the king’s arms 
to be effaced together. The picture 1s eVi- 
dently painted on the first coating, as the 
bare stone is immediately underneath. The 
entrance by the folding doors is also rudely 
represented, and below is sketched what 
seems intended to signify the cathedral it- 
selt. 

Capt. Kotzebue has deemed it necessary 
to justify himself against some reproaches, 
for not having pushed his discoveries far 
enough in the Rurick. He pleads a serious 
illness and the weakness of his vessel. 


Drs. Ehrenberg and Hemprich, Prussian 
naturalists, now travelling in Egypt, are not 
expected, as some journals have stated, to 
return iomedk ately to Europe. On the 
coutrary, they were, according to the last 
accounts from them, about to avail them- 
selves of the assistance atforded by his Ma- 
Jesty for a new expedition, Their plan, as 
described in a letter, dated Suez, June 8, is 
as follows:—In the first place to proceed 
along the coast of the Red Sea, making 
their longest halt at Tor and Akaba. They 
will afterwards embark for Mocca, whence 
they will make excursions on the coast of 
Abyssini: 1 and in the islands situated near 
Rab and Nandeb. Hence they mean to 
proceed to Suakin, and if circumstances 
permit, to penetrate again into Nubia and 
Sennaar, to examine those fertile countries 
with which they had acquired but a slight 
acquaintance on their former journey, only 
by skimming the frontier They wish to 
return to Cairo by Cosseyr and Gineh. We 
have already received from them 30 large 
packing cases, containing valuable articles 
collected durine their voyage in Nubia, and 
which furnish most interesting mformation 
on countries hitherto very little know: 
What curiosities they have since collected, 
have been embarked for Trieste, and we ex- 
pect to receive them before the end of the 
present year. From the researches of these 
zealous aud intelligent travellers, we expect 
important results tor the study of natural 
history and geography.— Berlin paper. 

A patent or privilege has been granted, 
at St. Petersburgh, for a press tor making 
bricks, which is not -ouly to diminish the 
labour, but to perfect the form of the brick 
By means of this machine, not only bricks, 
both solid and hollow, can be made, but 


tubes, straight or crooked, cornices, flutes 
tor columns, and other architectural orna- 
ments. The patentee isa Mr. Thomas, who 


proposes to est tblish a model bric k-yard, 
with improved ovens fur baking the bricks. 
Three or tour men can produce, it 1s said, 
with this machine, from 10 to 12,000 bricks 
daily, of diticrent forms. 

A curious experiment, promising some 
success, has lately been making in Paris lt 
is au attempt to preserve the large paintings 
of the Most esteemed artists, by tne empl 1¥- 
plates | of p tter\ ‘he cd fer ent 
parts of a large picture are united by a com- 
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position, and so coloured as completely to 
disguise the joinings. The artists, who are 
making this experiment, hope, by these 
means, to produce works as durable as Mo- 
saic, but of much easier execation and at a 
very moderate price. 

Sheerness Docks —M. Dupin, aningenious 
French writer, has done justice to the supe- 
riority of our docks, our harbours, and our 
public works generally, over all the rest of 


the world, and if he revisits England, he | 


willfi nd a new subject for his eulogy in the 
Sheerness Docks, which were opened on 
Friday the 5th inst. They were designed 
and executed by the late John Rennie, Esq., 
and un account of the extraordinary dith- 
culties of the situation (the whole being 
constructed upon a quicasand near forty 
feet thick), reflect the greatest credit on 
that engineer's skill and judgment. The 
works already finished consist of a basin, 
520 fet long by 300 feet wide, with three 
dry docks for first-rate ships of the line, the 
gates, which are of cast-iron, weighing 160 
tons each pair, and of a peculiar ingenious 
and novel construction. The river wall is 
also novel, being hollow, and standing upon 
inverted arches, supported by numerous 
piles. There is also a mast pond, 200 feet 
by 150, with extensive mast locks and tun- 
nel. The works now in hand consist of a 
smaller basin, 250 feet by 200 feet wide ; 
two frigate docks and a boat basin, 100 feet 
long and 70 feet wide: and an additional 
line of river wall 1000 feet long, with adepth 
of 27 feet at low water of spring tides. When 
complete the dock-yard will contain about 
60 acres, with a river wall about 3000 feet 
Jong. Upon the death of the late Mr. Ren- 
nie, his two sons, Messrs. George and John 
Rennie, were appointed by the Admiralty 
to succeed him. We understand that the 
fund expended upon these works amounts 
to about 1,300,000]. 

The first stone was laid by the present 
Lord Melville in August, 1814. 
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EPIGRAM. 
On a Review of a Regiment of Cavalry returned 
JSrom Ireland : 
The corps was drawn up in all due cavalcade, 
When the flourish of trumpets a hideous nvise 
made ;— 
‘ From Hibernia’s fair land,’ cries a waggish 
pat rogue, 
‘By jingo, the trumpets have all got the 
brogue,” 





Gaerne: 





On Life. 
This world’s a stage, and life’s a scene of woe: 
The actors—men: the play—their state below. 
The audience—heav'n: the manager is God ; 
The critics—conscience : and despair their rod. 
Applause—is honour, joy, long-life, and peace ; 
Heav’n’s hiss—is death, with sorrow and dis- 
grace. 

An Irish newspaper under the title of 
Christian Sects, gives a statistical account of 
the Jews, Pagans, and Mahomedans that are 
to be found in the world. 

George Steevens, the Commentator of Shuk- 
speare.—There is a very curious note relat- 


ng to this celebrated person in ‘ Dibdin’s 














Bibliomania ; or Book Madness,’ which, as 
the work is scarce, we have chosen to ex- 
tract :-— 

‘Steevens having learnt that a copy of 
Skeltun’s verses on Elinour Ruminin, the fa- 
mous Ale Wife of England, with her portrait 
inthe title-page, was in the library of the Ca- 
thedral of Lincoln, he prevailed on the late 
Dean, Sir Richard Kaye, to bring the book to 
London; but as it was not suffered to go 
from the dean’s possession, Mr, Steevens 
was permitted to make a fac-simile draw- 
ing of the title at the Dean’s house in Har- 
ley Street. This drawing he gave to Ri- 
chardson, the print-seller, who engraved and 
published it among the scarce portraits to 
illustrate Granger. The acquisition of this 
rarity produced trom Steevens the following 


jeu d’esprit, the merit of which can only be 


truly appreciated by those who had the 

pleasure of knowing the eminent portrait- 

collectors therein mentioned, and whose 

names are printed in capital letters ; 

‘ELEONORA REDIVIVA. 

‘To seek this nymph among the glorious dead, 

Tir'd with his search on earth, is Gulston fled : 

Still for these charms enamoured Musgrave 
sighs ; 

To class these beauties ardent Bindley dies: 

For these (while yet unstaged to public view), 

{mpatient Brand o’er half the kingdom flew ; 

These, while their bright ideas round him play, 

From classic Weston force the Ruman lay ; 

Oft, too, my Storer, Heaven has heard thee 
sweat, 

Not Gallia’s murder’d queen was half so fair. 

“ A new Europa!” cries the exulting Bull, 

“ My Granger now, I thank the gods, is full.”— 

Even Cracherode’s self, whom passions rarely 
move, 

At this soft shrine has deign’d to whisper love. 

Haste, then, ye swains, who Rumming’s form 
adore, 

Possess your Eleanour and sigh: no more.’ 

Chance.—When Isaiah Thomas, the prin- 
ter, of Massachusetts, was printing his alma- 
nac for the year 1780, one of the boys asked 
him what he should put opposite the 13th of 
July. Mr. T. being engaged, replied, ‘ any 
thing, any thing;’ the boy returned to the 
office, and set § rain, hail, and snow.’ The 
country wasal! amazement—the day arrived, 
when it actually rained, hailed, and snowed 
violently. From that time Thoimas’s alma- 
hacs were in great demand, 

Hume and Warburton.—Bishop Warbur- 
ton, in a Jetter to Dr. Hurd, written in 
1749, says,—‘ I am strongly tempted to 
have a stroke at Hume in parting. He 1s 
the author of a little book, called, “ Philoso- 
phical Essays,” in one part of which, he argues 
avainst the being of a God; and in another, 
(very needlessly you will say) against the 
possibility of miracles, He has crowned the 
liberty of the press, and vet he has a consi- 
Gerable post under government. I havea 
great mind to do justice on his argument 
against miracles, which I think might be 
done in a few words. But does he deserve 
notice ? Is he known among you at Cam- 
bridge ? Pray answer these questions. For 
if his own weight keeps him down, I should 
be sorry to contribute to his advancement 
to any place, but the pillory.’ 
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The Talmudists relate that Abraham, a 
travelling to Egypt, brought with hima chest. 
At the custom house the officers exacted the 
duties. Abraham would-have readily paid 
but desired they would not open the chest. 
They first insisted on the duties for clothes 
which Abraham consented to pay; but then 
they thought by his ready acquiescence that 
it might be gold. Abraham consents to 
forgold. They now suspect it might be silk. 
Abraham was willing to pay for silk, or more 
costly pearls—in short, he consented to pa 
as if the chest contained the most valuable 
ofthiags. It was then they resolved to open 
and examine the chest; and behold, as soon 
as the chest was opened, that great lustre of 
human beauty broke out which made such 
a noise in the land of Egypt—it was Sarah 
herself! The jealous Abraham, to conceal 
her beauty, had locked her up in this chest, 

Walking Stewart.—This ecceutricold zen- 
tleman, in 1810, published a work, which he 
entitled, ‘The Moral or Intellectual Jast 
Will and Testament of John Stewart the 
Traveller, the only Man of Nature that ever 
appeared in the World.” Mr. Stewart seems 
to have contemplated this strange foetus of 
his brain with great self-complacency ; for 
he calls it, a ‘ stupendous essay of intellectual 
energy to elevate science to the dawn of 
sense ;’? and afterwards, says, ‘1 shail con- 
clude this work with one great effort, not te 
immortalize, or to apotheosize, but homoou- 
size its author; that is to identify self and 
nature, by giving an extraordinary test of 
my intellectual powers, to turn my mind, as ut 
were, inside out, and let all the world judge 
of it as well as myself 
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J. R. P., and E.G. B., in an early number. 

F, is informed that the Country Edition can 
be sent post free to India; a reference for pay- 
ment in London will be required. 
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HANSARD'S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 
Tue SUBSCRIBERS to this Work 


and the Public are crops informed, that the 
Eighth Volume of the NEW SERIES, containing the 
proceedings in both Houses of Parliament, from the 
Opening of the last Session to the 30th of April, in- 
cluding the whole of the Documents relative to, 
and the important Debates upon, the recent Negocia- 
tions with rezard to Spain. is ready for delivery. Vo- 
lume the Ninth, which will sonatas the proveedings 
of the last Session, will be published in November. 
*.* All Communications for this Work, if forwarde 
to Mr. Wright, No. 112, Regent Street, or to Mr. T. C. 
Hansard, Peterborongh Court, Fleet Street, will be 
carefully attended to; but as an early publication : 
the Proceedings of each Session is extremely desirab e, 
it is respectfully requested that such Communications 
may be forwarded with as little delay as possible. ini 
Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy ; J a ah 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, aud Co. ; J.M. sat 
son; Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen; J. Hatchors ©. 
Son ; J. Ridgway and Sons; E. Jeffery and Son ~d 
well and Martin; R. H. Evans, Budd and Ca ; 








J. Booth; and T. C. Hansard. 
a al 
London :— Published by Davieson, at No. 2, Surrey 
ts are receives 


Street, Strand, where adverttsemen a) are 
and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post Parshall, 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin ard: . vio 
Stationers’ Hali Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Rene 
Piccadilly ; H. and W. Smith, 42, Duke Strei 
venor Square, and 192, Strand ; Booth, pew Book- 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mall; by MA /- alton 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; Sutherla Diy 
Street, Edinburgh; Gritfin and Co., Glaser ned 
by all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Street: 
by G. Davidson, in Old Boswell Court, Carcy 











